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If you enjoy a 


panorama 


of red-blooded passion, moving swiftly against 


colorful backgrounds, 


read 


By 


QUEEN CALAFIA. siscsenes 


Author of “The I 


An enthralling pageant ot 


tory opens with a quaint legend from an old-love story, 
’ brings the narrative through the medium of an exquisite modern love story to an end where it began among the stately 


our Tlorsemen of the 


Apocalypse,” 


“Blood and Sand,” 


Californian history enfolds itself in the pages of this brilliant romance. 
and, through the picturesque incidents of 


The fascinating 
“the splendid idle for 
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reports, a group of the leading Wall Street financiers was 


is so certain for La Follette that, according to reliable 


hastily called together at a luncheon in mid-September, at 
vhich they pledged a large sum of money to buy lowa back 
But the 
At the outset of the campaign no one dared 


r Coolidge. most amazing news comes from 
California. 
pe that this reactionary State would turn toward La Fol- 
Rudolph Spreckels, the La 
the Hearst 
nd Literary Digest polls show an amazing turning to La 
Follette, even in Los Angeles. More than that, Gus Karger, 
the anti-La Follette correspondent of the Taft Cincinnati 
paper, wires from California that the State is now La Fol 
In New York the tide is turning from Coolidge. 
There Representative John D. Clark, of Delaware County, 
ho upheld the President throughout the last of 
was defeated Hamilton 
who opposed the President and was violently at 


te. The early optimism of 
Follette manager, was readily discounted, but 


CS. 


session 
Congress, for renomination, while 
Fish, Jr., 
tacked during the primary campaign for not being regular, 
as triumphantly renominated. Chairman Shaver’s adm 
on that if the election were held today it wouid go into 
e House is further convincing pr 
Eve ’ 
support 
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cleared up. Has Daugherty still influence enough in the 
administration of justice to arrange reprieves for men who 
perjure themselves to do his bidding and help his political 


associates? 


DD CURTIS WILBUR’S NAME to the list of 
misfits in the Harding-Coolidge Cabinet. Fall and 
Daugherty, the uncleanest of the crew, are gone, and the 
stupid Denby too. Curtis Wilbur has proved his unfitness 
for public office by his wild and foolish speeches. Mr. 
Wilbur is at least transparently honest. There is no guile 
or subtlety in these words of his San Francisco speech: 
The navy is of particular importance to the Pacific 
Coast because of the belief that the last acts of the 
drama of civilization will occur in and around the Pacific 
Ocean. ... [Then, immediately after referring to the 
Japanese exclusion:] It has been a great personal satisfac- 
tion for me to come down the coast with 14,000 sailors 
wearing the American uniform in ships adequate for their 
own protection and for the protection of our coasts, both 
East and West, from the aggression of any people in- 
fluenced, as all people may be, by some extension of the 
mob spirit, some outburst of passion, or some real or 
fancied insult. There is nothing so cooling to a hot temper 
as a piece of cold steel. 
This is good, old-fashioned saber-rattling militarism 100 
per cent pure. We are glad that President Coolidge yanked 
Secretary Wilbur off the speaking platform; we are only 
sorry that he lacked the courage to admit his decent action. 


ih ICHOLAS MIRACULOUS” BUTLER, president of 
Columbia University, can be, when the fit is on him, 
a fire-eating orator. Something in Senator La Follette’s 
proposal to modify the dictatorial power of the Supreme 
Court lit the fires within his breast. He was particularly 
excited by La Follette’s statement that 
A century and a half ago our forefathers shed their 

blood in order that they might establish on this continent 

a government deriving its just powers from the consent of 

the governed, in which the will of the people, expressed 
through their duly elected representatives, should be 

sovereign, 
Without stopping to reread the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence Mr. Butler shouted that “Our forefathers did noth- 
ing of the sort. They took good care to do something quite 
different.” The power of judicial review, he continued, 
“constitutes America’s greatest single contribution to the 
cause of free government.” The forefathers, one might 
suggest, would be even more surprised than we to hear it. 
Nicholas boldly challenged the enemy. “If they are looking 
for a fight on that issue,” he said, ‘“‘we are prepared to give 
it to them and it will be a fight to a finish.” The finish 
came very soon. Norman Thomas, Socialist and Farmer- 
Labor candidate for Governor of New York, promptly chal- 
lenged Mr. Butler to debate. But the fire in Mr. Butler’s 
“I don’t intend to meet the gentleman,” 


breast had died. 


was all he had to say. 


SINISTER FIGURE has bobbed up again in the new 
A commander of the American Legion, Colonel, or Gen- 
eral. James A. Drain. Once chief of ordnance of the State 
of Washington, Drain arrived in Washington in 1905 as 
editor of Arms and the Man, under a guaranty of $2,500 
a year for two years, made by the representatives of a 
Man blossomed richly 


cartridge company. Arms and the 





upon the advertising of all the large powder compani: 
and General Drain became a member of the National Mili: 
Board and of the National Board for the Promotion 
tifle Practice, which promptly recommended the purch« 
of four or five million rounds of cartridges from priv« 
companies for testing in competition with one milli 
rounds of government-made ammunition. General Dra: 
was also president of the National Rifle Association, whi 
carried on its propaganda by use of a government frankin; 
privilege, to which it was in no way entitled, part of th 
salary of its press and publicity agent being openly paid 
the ammunition-makers. In the passage of the Dick militi« 


i 
i 





bill, the first eventful step toward nationalizing our militia 
and making it an instrument of propaganda for the federal | 
military machine, General Drain also played a large par:. | 
He was as active a professional militarist as we have ever 
seen in Washington. His career is clear evidence that our 
existing militarism has largely been engineered by th: 
interests which profit by armaments. He served as 
colonel of ordnance in France and is the first non-fightin, 
man to reach the headship of the Legion, which has so far 
lost ground that fewer than 1,000 votes were cast at its 
annual convention. 


XCEPT IN THE EVENT OF BATTLE, murder, or 

sudden death India hardly appears on the horizon of 
American news. Our knowledge of that strange land is a 
series of shocking incidents—whether of great beauty or 
great horror. The Black Hole of Calcutta, Amritsar, th: 
Akali trouble, Tagore, Gandhi. Yet significant though 
seemingly unimportant events are occurring with great 
rapidity. Gandhi’s non-violent non-cooperation has given 
way in popular favor to the more active political obstru 





tionism of the Swarajists under the leadership of Das and 
Nehru. As a result the Central Provinces and Bengal hav: 
refused to vote the salaries of ministers. In Bengal the 
Governing Council has been prorogued and the departments 3 
taken over by the Governor, Lord Lytton. Triumphant 
the Swarajists have declared that the continuation of 
dyarchy has been made impossible. They have repudiate: 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reform scheme with its plan f 
gradual transference of one department after another 
Indian rule “as they prove themselves capable of govern- , 
ing.” The Swarajists are now demanding a conferenc 
which will draw up a new constitution providing for 
“federation of self-governing Indian states” with a centri 
zovernment having certain fiscal and military powers. M1: 
MacDonald has expressed himself emphatically as unwilliny } 
to be coerced by the Indian extremists. Yet in all pro! 


bility the Labor Government if it remains in power will ? 


arrange such a conference as soon as it can turn from Eu 
pean affairs. Eventually Great Britain will have to mx 
toward greater freedom in India for her own good as wel! 
India’s. 


re ALWAYS HAS a surprise up its sleeve 
keep current history from getting dull. The lat 
is the announcement that William Allen White, editor 
the Emporia Gazette, is to run as an independent for t! 
governorship because he regards both the Republican a: 
Democratic nominees as tools of the Ku Klux Klan. 
his own energetic language Mr. White says: 





I am proud of my State, and the thought that Kansas 
should have a government beholden to this hooded gang of 
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terra sont + -_ 
tyrannicai in neir ru 


masked fanatics, ignorant and 
oppression, is what calls me out of the pleasant 


life and into this distasteful but necessary task. 


This is straight talk, but it is nothing to what the Klan 
has said of Mr. White. For instance, the Enid (Oklahoma 


Fish Hook recently called him a “‘doodlewad shot,” adding 
“He likes a dollar so well that if a fly were to light a 
lollar of his money he would catch him and scrape |} 


egs.” Upon reading this the staff of the Emporia Gazette 
lid not rebuke the Fish Hook. On the contrary they——we 
suspect “they” were “Bill” White himself 

The downtrodden and oppressed force of the Gazett. 

I that has to this old 

ra is preterbatious scandulations have felt for some time 
1is town ought to have the truth about him He ji 
the kind of affercascious old salamander who would spread 
) stories about his own family to peluverate in the ignitiou 


wrote: 


live with whangdoodle and listen to 


re 


profits. 
Between now and Election Day there promises to be a soul 
stirring battle of words in breezy Kansas. 


ae GOOSE-STEP in our schools goes merrily for- 
ward. We take the following from the program 
pared for “American Education Week” (November 17 


23, inclusive) by the American Legion, the National 


Edueation Association, and the United States Bureau of 
Education: 

oO! MonpbDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1924 

hi CONSTITUTION DAY 


Constitution is the bulwark of democracy and happin: 


1. Life, liberty, justice, security, and opportunity. 





2. How our Constitution guarantees these rights. 
Revolutionists, communists, and extreme pacifists are a 
menace to these guaranties. 

1. One Constitution, one Union, one flag, one history 

Slogans—Ballots, not bullets 
' Master the English language 

Visit the schools today 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1924 
PATRIOTISM DAY 
United States flag is the living symbol of th ! 
institutions of our Republic. 

|. The red flag means death, destruction, poverty, star 

vation, disease, anarchy, and dictatorship. 

2. Help the immigrants and aliens to become American 

citizens. 
Take an active interest in governmental affairs. 

1, Stamp out revolutionary radicalism. 

} ». To vote is the primary duty of the patriot. 


Slogans—A merica first 


The red fi 10 


Visit 


eans danger 
the schools teday 


ie Amer! 


erican 


4 UROPEANS MAY GENUINELY ADMIRE t 
} can girl and may come to tolerate 
raper, but there is one thing which 
wallow at all 
to be a civilized human being can eat corn on the cob. 
ans have boasted of this succulent 
ver the world, but they have left the world amazed and 
uncomprehending. Even the technique of this great Ameri- 
in indoor sport is only dimly comprehended, as witnes 
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} recent note on the subject in the Manchester Guardian. 
The writer, who refers to the dish as “corn on cob,” 
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A Lawyer for President? 


2 OSCOE POUND, dean of the Harvard Law School, 
» has epitomized the preponderating place of lawyers 
public They are, he 


‘intrenched in the State House and Senate House.” 


it 


Says, 
There 


Congress. 


in the affairs of the country. 


are 320 lawyers among the 527 
Wi are 
public policy is more important than that involved in the 

his own view of his 


members of 


governed by lawyers, and hardly any question of 


candidacy of John W. Davis and in 
profession. May a lawyer’s acts in private practice be con- 
sidered when he seeks public office ? 

7 1 


The issue was presented when Senator Walsh, in noti- 


fying John W. Davis of his nomination, referred to and 


sought to meet the criticism that “you have been employed 
professionally as a lawyer by gigantic business interests 
whose policy and conduct have aroused quite general in- 


dignation, have repeatedly been the subject of the severest 
censure by the press, of investigation by the courts and 
Congress.” Mr. Davis replied that “the answer to any 
criticism on that score must come from the more than 


one hundred thousand other honest patriotic men and 


women who make up the legal profession in this country.’ 
bearing of his 


, 


Subsequently, he refused to discuss the 
private law practice on his qualification for the Presidency. 
Che bar itself has not answered for him. The answer must 
be given by the public. If the lawyers are to have im- 
munity from the tests applied to all other candidates for 
office the reasons for such immunity must satisfy not alone 
the bar, but the people as a whole. 

One of the tests applied to candidates is universally 
accepted in both private and public affairs. If a merchant 
goes to Mr. Davis’s client, the Guaranty Trust Company, 
and asks for credit, the bank examines that merchant’s 
record. When the New York Telephone Company was 
looking for a lawyer to help it obtain an increase in rates, 
it retained Davis because his record spelled ability and 
prestige. Similarly, a voter considers a candidate’s record. 

That record is studied with reference to the candi- 
date’s qualification for the particular place for which he 
has been nominated. If J. P. Morgan were a candidate 
for city might get votes which would be 
denied to him as a contestant for the Presidency. If the 
head of the Santa Fe Railroad were nominated for the 
Presidency, progressives would little regard his domestic 
virtues as against the fact that his road was one of the 
Scholarship, dignity, 


comptroller he 


die-hard injunction-using companies. 
Virginia-bred courtesy, desirable as these are, would not 
get liberal votes for a West Virginia coal operator who had 
clubbed labor unions with the injunction, the anti-trust act, 
or contempt proceedings. The recent outcry against Mr. 
Dawes for his connection with the Lorimer bank means that 
banker-candidates for public office must have at least honest 
records. 

If a business man’s private actions against the public 
interest are deemed relevant to his availability for political 
trusteeship, why should not the same be true of the lawyer? 
It will be appropriate to take, as an illustration, the lawyer 
who has precipitated this issue. Mr. Davis’s client wanted 
to have union men jailed, and Mr. Davis helped in the 
contempt proceedings to jail them. His client wanted to 
damages from the miners’ union, and Mr. 


1) oe 7 
collect triple 


What Lawyer! 


Davis sought to show how to extend the use of t 
trust act against labor unions for this purpose. A te 
phone company wanted to raise its charges, and Mr. Day 
fought to get the increase, and to that end he urged valu 
tion principles and methods opposed to the public good. 
In some, though not in all, such cases a distinction c: 
be made between the motive of the client and the motive 
The client wanted the union men jailed becau 
The lawyer may have had 


the lawyer. 
it wanted to break a strike. 
such motive; his primary object may have been simply 
earn his fee; but he knew, no less than his client, tl 
the direct consequence of his act as lawyer would be 
break the strike. The underlying motive of both was t!] 
same—money, power, or self-interest. 

Various other distinctions which might be advanc 
presented to the bar a 


A lawyer who h: 


do not apply to the broad issue 
the public by Mr. Davis’s candidacy. 
at one time served against the public may forswear su 
service and prove his loyalty to the people’s cause. 
lawyer may serve, in other matters, a client some of wh 
business practices should bar him from the Presidency; th 
would not necessarily affect the fitness of the lawyer f 
public office. Of course he may not help a man commit 
crime, but to help an accused person to preserve his pe: 
sonal liberty is not the same thing. The issue Mr. Davis 
candidacy raises falls within none of these categorie 
His firm is a real part of the Morgan machine in the Mo 
gan business—the connection between the two firms is int 
mate, it is constant, it has been riveted by years and vea) 
of companionship. This is substantial enough, but 
is not all. Mr. Davis and his firm were associated al 
with the Kuhn-Loeb interest, the second largest financi 
house in America; with the Guaranty Trust Company, tl 
largest oank of its kind in the country; with great railroac 
and industrial companies and public utilities. Here was 
law practice at the center of the powers of imperialis: 
of industrial autocracy, and of the great “money trust.” 
Mr. Davis’s relation to these financial powers is exce} 
tionally intimate. This fact may make the Davis examp 
an unusually severe test of the problem he confidently pr 
pounded to the entire bar; but the extreme case of Mr 
Davis and his own firm indicates how dangerous can 
the doctrine that lawyers who seek public office should n 
be judged by their deeds in private practice. 

It is fortunate that, if the issue was to be raised at a 
it arose as it did. It gained an instant importance fror 
the man who proposed the question, a leader of the Ame) 
can bar, an ex-president of the American Bar Associatio: 
a candidate for the Presidency of the republic. The u 
banity, the agreeableness of this lawyer and of his prof 
sional associates strip the issue of the merely person 
aspects and leave only the professional. 

An answer was asked by the leader of lawyers fro! 
the lawyers themselves. Let the lawyers answer. W 
they claim a privilege, an immunity which must in tl! 
long run drive them from public office? Or will they he: 
the words of America’s greatest legal scholar: “It is 1 
accident that the legal profession is more than ordinari 
under criticism at present. ... A period of growth is 
hand and men are more sensitive to contrast between t! 
legal and the moral.” 
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The Way to Disarm itterances of a Poincaré. But behind them lu : 
id falla f re eu ly 
NEW wave of optimism is sweeping over Kuroy 1 concrete ter — Ur ! 1 KY 
A finds its expression in the serious attempts t ' Geneva, those words meant a! tu i e to ] er 
it a program of disarmament at Geneva. Never, si: t the status que Phat may not be what M. H 
Hague conferences—unless in the restricted discu by them, but it hy terpretat , 
Washington—has the problem of disarmament so won thi Foreign Office and % 
nelight of the world’s attention. Pacifists and theorist followed in the discu at 
ive argued about it; statesmen and _ politicia: have of the Little Entente, id 
hrugged their shoulders and remarked “Yes, it would continental poli Mr. Bene e Cz J 
eal, but .’ Today at last the prime ministers ar Lord Parmoo1 inderstood th whi 
wakening to the realization that unless they can solve that in the i i 
roblem of this ideal all their other achievements will b: made but that , 
ped out. quate force ot! | 
It is a great forward step that the League is inv! no single case in whi 
the nations of the world—Germany, Soviet Russ nd had not been accept 
United States included—to a disarmament conf: If the Fr 
ext June. Unless all the great nations which are potential as part of the pr 
tary Powers participate in such a conference it w ) that fear LA i 
edoomed to sterility. If the correspondent rightly pre much antape ! 
that the French Government will offer no opposition to where. The British G 
proposal to admit Germany to the League and give her a Parmoor when he } 
‘manent seat on the Council, there is still more cause for might be used as par 
icing. Nothing, however, so imperils progress as a too force. Secu ‘ 
ile optimism. It is not enough that the minds of men in the minds and hear 
gh position are at last puzzling over the if’s and how ments. That 
disarmament. At Geneva last week two fundamental] tary security for on 
yposed theories of disarmament and security clashed, and another. The way tod 
ere is danger that the discussion may simply accentuate is through arbitrat 
contrast between these two views and render progr: mutual confidence 
re difficult. 
Ramsay MacDonald faced the issue squarely in hi 
ening address. The Cecil-Requin Treaty of Mutual A Livy at | “ast / 
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visions for mutual assistance in case of war the basis ¢ ROFESSOR MARIO DE MARTI | [¢ 
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n 1914. ... The danger of supreme importance which i , _ 
facing us now is that national security should be regarded PD: 2 SORE.. F ae Fees wy . 
nerely as a military problem based on the predominan eis many an eager searcner in the days when, a 
. tee the worship of newly discovered antiqui 
Ir. MacDonald therefore urged that the nations begin by nes bor loyal ageeaiad SS ow 
reements for general arbitration rather than by attempts ne the Holy Seripture than the ine 
win security by military means. “The essential condi — a a 
n of security and peace,” he said, “is justice, which must Saint Paul lest ean are ' = — 
allowed to speak. That is arbitration.” And he pro- a grea os eae oe sail ‘ ' 
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on. monastic libraries in searcn ol ent wor f 
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one of the greatest princes of the age in pursuit of these 
same books of Livy. A certain Dane named Nicolaus ap- 
peared at the court of Martin V with the news that he 
himself had seen ten decades of Livy, written in Longo- 
bardish script mingled with Gothic characters, in a Cister- 
cian establishment near Roskilde. Nicolaus was reputed a 
somewhat flighty man but he inspired high hopes in the 
breast of Poggio and set aflame that most extraordinary of 
papal secretaries. Poggio was a man who poured forth 
vitriolic satire upon the clergy and stopped at no obscenity, 
but he revered the classics—so profoundly, indeed, as to 
leave no reverence for the church he served. At his 
earnest request Cardinal Orsini sent a special messenger 
north to find them, and even Cosimo de’ Medici himself 
thought the matter of sufficient import to send to his agent 
at Liibeck special instructions to spare no pains to obtain 
the treasure. But, alas, no Livy was found and the Dane 
passed, perhaps unjustly, for a liar. On three separate 
occasions did similar rumors stir Poggio, who would doubt- 
less have sold his soul to any devil he could believe in for a 
glimpse of the books. Finally, even he was forced to admit, 
like another scholar of the time, that though the Institutes 
of Quintilian, the logical works of Cicero, and other price- 
less things had been almost miraculously recovered, the 
missing books of Livy would be forever closed to him. If 
indeed they should come to light at this late day Poggio 
would doubtless gnash his teeth in whatever eternity is 
allotted to so paradoxical a character. It would be a true 
pity that he should have been denied a pleasure which may 
be granted to an age capable of rejoicing in it so much less 
than he. 

But so far no books have been found and he is spared, 
temporarily at least, the pangs of envy. From the begin- 
ning there was a mystery about the “discovery,” and the day 
after it was announced the professor disappeared. No one 
seems to have suggested the possibility that the Fascisti 
had done away with him in the fear that the newly discov- 
ered manuscript might contain subversive matter or, im- 
probable as it might seem, facts about the early history 
of Rome which good patriots would prefer not to know. 
The explanations given were various. Some suggested that 
he only wanted leisure to copy his treasures, others that the 
fantastic sums said to have been offered by the British 
Museum and others were sufficient to tempt even a scholar 
to seek to violate the laws of Italy and smuggle the manu- 
script out of the country. For a time nothing was sure 
except that, temporarily at least, Italy had not found Livy 
but had lost an archaeologist. Suddenly, however, Professor 
de Martino reappears, angrily denying that he has found 
either a life of Christ dated A.D. 58, which an exuberantly 
growing legend had added to his discovery, or the long lost 
books of Livy. What he did discover was a document which 
States that a certain scribe in Naples was commissioned to 
copy a complete Livy, and he has hopes that with this clue 
he may possibly trace the manuscript itself. He has been 
overwhelmed with visitors, letters, and telegrams, and now, 
so he says, demands nothing except peace in which to con- 
tinue his researches. The chances are that his desire will 
be readily granted by a public whose interest in new dis- 
coveries dies down about as fast as it is kindled. The public 
will, in all probability, completely forget both De Martino 
and Livy long before the professor has recovered from the 
threatened attack of nervous prostration into which the 
publicity which he has received is driving him. 


| + ! 
Please Save the Republic! 
ITH our usual journalistic enterprise we are glad 
serve our readers by printing now some of the d 


patches which will appear in the daily press in the frant 
last week of the campaign: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 28.—The Republican Na- 
tional Committee today announced that it has indisputable 
proof that the La Follette candidacy originated in Moscow. 
It gave to the press an affidavit of one Vladimir A. Pre- 
varikatovski, who stated that he was present at an inter- 
view between Robert La Follette and Leon Trotzky in 
Moscow in 1923, at which the Senator from Wisconsin, in 
response to Trotzky’s earnest appeal, gave his promis« 
that he would run for President in 1924. 

CHICAGO, October 29.—Hell-and-Maria Dawes, speak- 
ing today before the combined Rotary and Kiwanis clubs 
in Lincoln Park, declared that the German opposition to 
the acceptance of the Dawes plan came not from the Prus- 
sian militarists and conservatives, but was attributable 
directly to the influence of Robert M. La Follette. “While 
we were working out the plan,” said the General, “we 
discovered a conspiracy against us working with the aid 
of gold contributed by La Follette’s Milwaukee sympa- 
thizers. We have reason to believe that some of that 
money originally came from the Kaiser,” added the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Chicago Minute Men. 

PEORIA, ILLINOIS, October 30.—Speaking here in a last- 
minute effort to carry Illinois, John W. Davis declared to 
an enthusiastic audience of sixty-two people that the real 
objective of the La Follette campaign was the destruction 
of the American home. “I have excellent grounds for 
thinking,” he solemnly declared, “that if my Progressive 
adversary is elected a law will be passed compelling every 
woman to wear bobbed hair and ordering the rearing of 
all infants in public institutions, after the plan of the 
Russian Communists, which even they have abandoned.” 

WASHINGTON, October 31.—President Coolidge, at his 
regular weekly reception to the Washington correspon 
dents today, followed his usual custom of answering no 
questions and saying nothing. The serious aspect of his 
face, however, gives rise to the belief that he is convinced 
that the revolutionary effort to overthrow the Government 
by electing La Follette will be triumphantly defeated. A 
spokesman for the White House, whose name cannot be 
used, declared that the Progressive effort to establish free 
love in America will be rebuked at the polls by a greater 
majority than the seven million given President Harding. 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, November 1.—William J. Bryan, 
speaking to his former neighbors at an old-home-week re- 
ception yesterday, made the sensational statement that the 
“interests” have now concentrated upon Robert La Follette 
and have concluded to buy the election for the Wisconsin 
Senator. “I protest against this outrage,” he said. ‘See- 
ing Coolidge hopelessly beaten, Wall Street has at the 
eleventh hour raised three million dollars to defeat Davis 
and Brother Charley, fearing more than all else the pres- 
ence of any Bryan in Washington.” 

WASHINGTON, November 3.—Calvin Coolidge, break 
ing his solemn, self-imposed silence, today issued the fol- 
lowing last-minute appeal to the American electorate: “In 
the name of George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and 
Warren Harding I appeal to my fellow-citizens to preserve 
the American hearthstone, the special privileges of pri- 
vate property, and the virtue of our women. There is no 
doubt that the real objective of the so-called Progressives 
is to destroy the American home and to hoist the red flag 
of anarchy upon our glorious Capitol. I represent all the 
virtues; let every American patriot vote for me.” 
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UDGE JACKSON was the federal judge in the 


eJ part of West Virginia. To him union organizers were 


merely “agitators” but “vampires.” If the org 


ere a woman, she was furthering “an object wi 
rely unworthy of a good woman... . It would have 
tter far for her to follow the lines and paths which the 
\llwise Being intended her sex should pursue.” 
So when “Mother” Jones and other organizers for 
al miners’ union were trying to organize the men of th 
Clarksburg Fuel Company, the company took its trou 
Judge Jackson. The union had rented an empty 
th of a mile from the opening of the compan 
coal company brought the Guaranty Trust Compa! 


the way down from New York to act as the nominal 


ntiff, and Judge Jackson issued an order forbidding the 


ion organizers to hold a meeting near the mine. But the 


n people had rented the lot, they felt they had a righ 


use their own property, and ‘‘Mother” Jones made i 
speech. The other organizers applauded her speech. Thi 
lawyers, including the law firm of John W. Davis of Clarks- 

irg, hurried to Judge Jackson and asked him to jail the 
rganizers who had taken part in the meeting and applauded 
‘Mother” Jones. The judge put them in jail. The strike 
vas broken. That was in 1902. 

After Davis was nominated some of his friends cir- 
ilated a story that he had defended a group of mine lead 
rs, including Eugene Debs and “Mother” Jones. No dat 
ave been given, nor details which would make it possibl 


trace such a case. The only record now available is that 
the case in which John W. Davis helped put the fellow- 
ranizers of “Mother” Jones in jail. Davis had begun 
icticing law in 1895 at Clarksburg, the county seat of one 
the most important coal-producing counties of West Vir- 
nia. During his fifteen years of active practice his law 


played its part in the excited dealings of that period 
oal lands and oil lands, coal leases and natural-gas leas: 
1 in the centralized accumulation of coal and oil lands 
avis was on his way to a place in national politics; in 
1904 he was a delegate to the Democratic Convention which 
illed its nominee into retirement. In 1910 and again in 
12 he was elected to Congress. 
In Congress Davis was strictly a party man, voting 
d speaking for his party’s measures and accepting th: 
isions of the Democratic caucus. The insurgents, who 
ere organized in both houses under La Follette leadership, 
tacked the Democrats for binding themselves to the old 
practice of voting as determined by their secret party cau- 
is. It was this caucus which enabled a powerful lobby 
render innocuous the insurgents’ famous resolution for an 
nvestigation of the “Money Trust.” But in the backstairs 
betrayal of the public interest Davis was merely voting wit 
his party. Davis himself spoke in behalf of two measures 
presented by the Democrats for the purpose of redeeming 
their pledge to remedy the evils of court interference with 
labor unions in strikes. One bill, dealing with the injunc- 
tion evil, simply announced, as Davis said, “rules common 
to other cases in equity”; the bill told the courts the proper 
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Stat | Corporation; through the war period, when list Davis’s help, but in vain. He did not lift a fing 

the Morgan firm, acting as fiscal agent for foreign govern- Nor did he have anything to say on the shopme 

mer had s d at the gates and taken toll on war-time strike of 1922, or the enormities of the Daugherty-Wilk: 

contracts and had become enormously rich and intrenched son injunction. Davis’s own railroad, the Santa Fe, it 

‘ vy far the most powerful house in America; through the got an injunction without prior notice to the unions. T} 
1] ( 


financings which had given the Morgan firm its stake in, 


, so large a part of industry at home and 
iffairs abroad—on far-flung systems of railroads and public 
utilities; on basic industries such as steel and copper and 
governments of the principal nations of Europe 
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firm also serves as counsel for the Guaranty 
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Trust Company, the largest trust-company bank in the 


United States, on whose directorate sit three of the Morgan 


partners. Its diversified business exemplifies that of the new 
type of great bank 
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es was still in full swing. Davis was president of the 
American Bar Association in 1923, when one of its com- 
I te I e a report calling upon the association to engage 
the battle against “Red” propaganda and the “1,500,000 

idicals in this country who are clamoring for ...a 
mmunisti te Davis said nothing. The conscientious 
tors were still in prison. Efforts were made to en- 
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General Atterbury of the Pennsylvania Railroad in his rulk 
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Davis remained on the board, and said nothing publicl 

Davis himself was in 1922 engaged in directing again 
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miners’ union wit 


Sherman act. The Supreme Court, b 


the aid of the 
unanimous decision rendered in 
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page headlines in newspapers all over the country. Th: 


The decision received front 


entire labor-union movement breathed freer. The owne) 


of the mine decided to make a last desperate effort to ge! 


the Supreme Court to change its mind. A pinch-hitter « 
the first rank was required. John W. Davis was called i: 
He asked the court to hear the case again. He argued ski 
fully that the Sherman act should be applied to the unior 
in this case. His success would have meant the strengthe: 
ing of a highly dangerous but 
labor unions; it would have been a colossal blow to labo 
Fortunately, Davis lost. 

Davis was more successful in litigation involving tl 
valuation of public utilities for rate-making purposes. Wit 
four new men on the Supreme Court, and a keen and pres 
ing interest in the fight between the publie and the cor 
panies as to the underlying principles of valuation, t 
court cases during these years had an unusual importan 
for the entire country, with respect to every class of pub 
utility. Davis ranged himself on the side of the princip: 
subsidiary of the American Telephone & Telegraph Cor 
pany, the nation-wide holding company for which the M 
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Spectator in tomorrow’s issue, give him the praise due to a 
gallant, sincere, and unflinching opponent. For though he 
was himself the most generous of men, generosity in jour- 
nalism has not quitted the world with him. His power of 
attraction was equally proved by the crowd of distinguished 
but very diverse men and women gathered around his grave. 
Of course nearly all of us were there who had served under 
him for the sixteen years when he as editor made the Lon- 
don Nation a unique influence for righteousness in the coun- 
try; but there were many besides who could have agreed 
little with his views on national or social po!icy—some Lib- 
eral statesmen and journalists, still stiffly upholding the 
well-worn Liberal standards of last century; some ancient 
Socialists equally left behind by the rushing stream of 
time; and especially one noticed conspicuous writers whose 
interest in the daily world of politics is seldom expressed, 
and some clerical figures, prophetic of deeply religious 
change. All great journalists touch life at many points, 
but of Massingham it may be said that whatever he touched 
he adorned. Unless, indeed, I may say of him what I 
should wish to be written on my own tombstone: “From 
whatever he touched, he stripped the adornment.” For 
his passionate sincerity and reckless disregard of the com- 
monplace did strip the adornment from all the blazoned 
display of wealth, ambition, “glories of war,” and “empire.” 

Of course, he was often mistaken—more often in his 
estimate of men than of policies. When first I served under 
him he was violently supporting the cause of Greece against 
the Red Sultan and his persecutions in Crete and Asia 
Minor. He might almost be said to have made the war 
that ended in such disaster in 1897—a disaster that anyone 
serving, like myself, on the Greek side must have foreseen. 
But the mistake on Massingham’s part was a noble one. 
Even more noble was his condemnation of the Boer War, 
which drove him from his great position as editor of the 
Daily Chronicle in 1899, though I suppose there is hardly 
an Englishman who would not now admit he was right. 
Similar unpopularity he incurred by his efforts to bring 
the Great War to an end on decently negotiated terms 
which would have saved thousands of young lives and have 
avoided the present wretched chaos of Europe. His subse- 
quent failure to persuade our British Coalition and the 
French politicians to conclude a just and honorable peace 
was, I think, the failure that broke his heart. As a patriot, 
he felt that the Peace of Versailles involved our country 
in the deepest shame, and, as a human being, he foresaw 
with horror the hideous dangers to which it exposed the 
His mistakes in the estimate of men were 


European races. 
always looking 


more difficult 
round for some conspicuous figure great enough and noble 
enough to lead the party of advance in England. At one 
time he fixed upon Lord Rosebery, at another upon Mr. 
Winston Churchill, at another upon Mr. Lloyd George, and 
In all such hopes he 
except per- 


to understand. He was 


vet again upon Lord Robert Cecil. 
failed, and failed disastrously. In every case, 
haps the last, he was impelled to turn with vehement dis- 
approval against the man whom he had helped to power. 

It was characteristic that he usually adopted a fine 
cause just at the time when it was most unpopular. So, 
for instance, it was with woman suffrage. In the stormy 
but attractive period of its earlier days, when everyone 
was fighting for or against it, he did not appear much 
interested, and he seldom allowed me to write on it in the 
Nation; I suppose for fear of my false reputation for vio- 


lence. But when the war had almost put the suffrage ou: 
of sight, and nothing but scorn or indifference was to ty 
gained by advocating it, then he came forward as its cham- 
pion, encouraging the ranks till victory was ours. If it 
be said, on the contrary, that he joined the Labor Part 
only when it was on the point of rising to power, one must 
remember that he joined only after long struggle and de- 
feated hopes of animating the old Liberal Party with some- 
thing of his spirit and sincerity. Only in despair of finding 
a spark of fresh spirit or a touch of genuine sincerity 
the established Liberal leaders did he incline to seek thos: 
qualities in a party that was at least progressive and fu 
of hope. It must also be remembered that this inclinatio: 
to Labor was the main cause of his exclusion from th: 
editorship of the Nation, which he alone had created a1 
to which he alone gave its peculiar and far-reaching 
influence. 

And now he is gone—the great man so generous, s 
kindly, so alive to all beauty, so fiercely passionate. I ca: 
not yet realize the loss to the country or to myself. With 
brief intervals I served him for nearly thirty years. For 
at least twenty of those years I wrote regularly for his 
papers whenever I was in England and not engaged (ofte: 
for him too) at the front of some war, rebellion, or struggle 
for liberty. There was always a certain shyness between 
us, partly because he was editor and I only one of th: 
staff; partly also because we were both typical Englishmen, 
and no Englishman may express admiration often, or af- 
fection ever. But till last week there he was, and I could 
always say to myself: “Thank God, there is one man wh 
will fight for the noble and honorable and unpopular caus: 
whatever happens!” But now he is gone, and his departur: 
has left the world colder and more exposed to the devas 
tations of the commonplace. 


Lossiemouth 
By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


geen sina so the invaluable gazetteer testifi 

fronts Moray Frith, looks out hopefully upon th 
portentous German Ocean. There the inconsiderable Los- 
sie, coming north out of the Highlands, falls into the se: 
Inconspicuous, when the gazetteer was last printed, Lossie- 
mouth now advances two claims upon future editions, fo: 
here something more than half a century ago, in goo 
Victorian days, was born the Right Honorable J. Ramsa\ 
MacDonald; here, too, henceforth and forever memorab! 
therefore, is the single golf club between John o’Groats 
and Land’s End where the Prime Minister of Britain ma 
not play. 

That the prophet is not without honor save in his ow 
country is an old truism, but that the Prime Minist:é 
should not be without golf save in his home town, that 
again is something, and thereby hangs a tale, significant 
now from one end of the United Kingdom to the other; no! 
without challenge indeed from one extremity to the other 
of that Empire on which the descending sun never quit: 
sets. 

To understand the fact one must travel in thought 
backward into the darkness which was the World War, to 
that moment when all Britain was authentically shake: 
its eyes fixed upon Flanders and Picardy battlefields. A’ 
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that precise hour, the Battle of the Somme still in 


Y oO 
prog- 


ress, J. Ramsay MacDonald, member of the House of Com- 


mons and of the Lossiemouth Golf Club, Royal, Scotch, 
Caledonian, the details do not signify, rising in his place 
n Westminster, gave voice to words calculated, so it wa 


then held, to depress the gallant Briton and encouraye the 
inspeakable Hun. 

These words being communicated swiftly to Lossie- 

mouth, where the speaker was known chiefly as a silent 
man devoted to an unobtrusive but neither unsound nor 
unenthusiastic golf, had immediate, enduring consequenc: 
for forthwith in special assembled the Lossie 
mouth Golf Club unanimously and highly resolved th 
said J. Ramsay MacDonald was henceforth and forever 
expelled from the Lossiemouth links, 
premises, and buildings whatsoever, forbidden 
thereto now and always. Said resolution having been thus 
adopted, was entered upon the permanent records, evidence 
that, in the hour of national trial, the Lossiemouth Golf 
Club had not hesitated to perform its duty, had not failed 
to do its bit. 

The same being in due course of time further pub- 
lished abroad, came promptly to the ready ear of aroused 
patriotism. Lossiemouth prcudly divided world interest 
with Ypres, Salonica, even Verdun; India, Ireland, Canada, 
Australia, islands and continents all around the seven seas 
murmured its name. The comet of a summer night, trail- 
ing its glory as it sped, such was Lossiemouth, then, ere 
the northern fog shut down and blotted it out not unkindly 
but inexorably. 

As for the now Right Honorable J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
what he thought he did not say. His feelings, bitter or 
unresentful, are unrecorded; then as now he was a silent, 
dour, rather sad-faced man, deepwater somehow suggested 
by himself, deeper perhaps than the noble Lossie. What 
he did, on the other hand, is noted. Now and again on the 
sand dunes, with his faithful golf bag, he might have been 
seen swinging his clubs, practicing his stroke, preserving 
his form, not moved to abandon golf, nor for that matter 
Lossiemouth, not roused to violent resentment—nothing of 
the sort, obviously a patient man, patient even for a golfer. 

Consider now the odd consequence of the passing of 

time. From 1916 we travel rapidly to 1924 when certain 
events having taken place in the British Islands, and these 
having produced certain results in the House of Commons, 
the Right Honorable Stanley Baldwin has the honor, ac- 
cording to tradition, to be received by George, Emperor 
nd King, Defender of the Faith, ete. Being thus re- 
eived, he duly mentions the name of J. Ramsay MacDon- 
id. Thereupon, His Gracious Majesty having summoned 
the said MacDonald is pleased to lay upon him an august 
ommand, and the said MacDonald having departed returns 
again, kisses Majesty’s hand, and is, authentically, Hi: 
Majesty’s Prime Minister. 

Following which events the Court Gazette becomes sin 
gularly vocal on the subject of the same J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, notes that he has been honored by being invited 
to dine with the King and Queen, that the Prince of Wales, 
heir apparent, has lunched in Downing Street with the 
same Right Honorable J. Ramsay MacDonald and one Ish- 
bel MacDonald, herself not quite unknown in Lossiemouth, 
companion of her father perhaps on the lonesome golf ex- 
periments after the great day of the expulsion. 

See then what has arrived. Britannia, 


meeting 


precincts, land 


acces 


that kind- 
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fied his august recon- 


Bygones have become bygones from one extrem- 


ciliation. 


ity to the other of the United Kingdom, all is forgiven, 
blotted out, is as if it never were-—with a single excep- 
tion. Notable exception however, for still unrescinded 
stands the resolution of the Is emouth Golf Club: Be 
it resolved, henceforth 1 forever J. Ra Mac- 
Donald be expelled 

The Mountain, the whole British mountain, has obvi 
ously come to MacDonald, which being the case, what—I 
ask you, Lossiemouth ask what na the Lea ‘ out 
Golf Club do? The world is upside down; all fixed and in 
movable pivots have beyun to maneuve j 
What, indeed—the real question after a what shall a 
Lossiemouths in these Kingdon n Furope the wor 
do? It is a grave question, my masters 

Can you not see those governors of that yolf club now 
wrestling with this problem? Can you not see them a 
they set out to martial music this time eight years ago 
and now suddenly self discovered, music, procession, every 
thing gone up a different street, marching now in an oppo 
site direction to a different tune’ 

Not one Lossiemouth, but Lossiemouth symbolical of 
all Lossiemouths in this mad world, are they not » strug 
gling manfully with thi ame problem? Struygyliny, be 
assured, not without honest effort, deep pang poignant 
bewilderment, for mark you, from a ! he 
escape easily; divine and human forgivene are not diff 
cult to obtain. But from his good deed patriotic per 
formances, acts and resolutions done with indelible ink 
when the blood is hot, man may not easily escape when 
the world has gone cold agai: 

Which fact being true, devastatingly true, shall we t 
extend to Lossiemouth, all Lossiemouth ne and ind 
ble, foreign and domestic, wherever found, that svmpatt 
which misfortune always commands; wish for them, tor 
that peace which surpasseth human understanding and 


teat 


war-time expectation ? 


Lines to a Dead Lady 


By LAWRENCE LEE 


They say that when I come again to look 
For you, on some swe¢ t summer afternos 
I’ll find your chair, your cup, 
Neglected by your unread open 


They Say that sl ould I call to you, then 


Myself upon the cool green sweep of gra 
3eneath your window sill, you would not pass 
Downstairs to me in your unhurried way 


They talk forever, telling what will be 


But words are meaningt ome, 


No more. 


41 


For I am sure that you will come once 


With blue-gold days—and smilin 


+ 


To read and talk f t 


between the cups of tea 


Your white, swift-moving, shapely hands will pr 
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Instructive New Hampshire 


(The Nation’s Weel 


By WILI 


bye down now from the general to the particular, 
and descending from the vague prospect of a whole 


nation to a sharper view of a single State, let us in the 


midst of instructive New Hampshire proceed to see what 
we shall see 

New Hampshire is Yankee and it is also French- 
Canadian and Scotch-Irish and Irish. It lives on farms 


; 


and also in factories. One of its conyvressmen Is a Repub- 


lican. The other is a Democrat. The Governor is a Demo- 


crat. The majority of voters at the polls, when nature 


takes its course untroubled by novel issues, undoubtedly 
Tn Repub- 


The two United States senators are 


became Governor two 


Republican. 
licans. Che Democratic Governor 
years ago largely through a novel industrial issue. There 
had be trikes in textile mills. There was an industrial 
demand by employees in textile mills for a forty-eight-hour 
] 


week for women and children. This industrial demand be- 


came a political issue. What was sought by a strike began 
to be sought by a law. This issue the present Democratic 
Governor embraced and it contributed largely to making 
him Governor. 

Thus in this nook of Northern Republican Yankeeland 
the struggle between labor and capital helped to turn the 
ybdurate Republicans out and helped to put the modernistic 
Democrats in. It happened only two years ago. Nationally 
the Democrats hope accordingly that New Hampshire may 
Democratic presidentially this year. 


At that point we come to one more maddening illustra- 


on of the fact that the national politics of this country 
is only partly national, and is partly—and largely—a for- 
uitous assemblage of local peculiarities and waywardnesses 
and a nts, puzzling national analysis and defying na- 


: 
tional propne 
(si } r Brow? Den erat i session of the State 
Leg iture f rv r upor advent into office, did not 
ucceed in enacting a fortyv-eight-hour law. Some of his 
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Yu Washington Letter) 


1AM HARD 


Then Al Smith, John Winant, and Robert Marion 
Follette started in to shrink them. 

The New Hampshire delegation to the New York De 
cratic National Convention came back to New Hamps! 
bearing with it many seeds of religious and racial str 
A distinguished New Hampshire delegate—Ray Steven 
had been willing to vote for Walsh of Montana as n 
inee for President but had shown scant enthusiasm 
Smith. The powerful Irish in the New Hampshire De 
racy gave him no credit for his support of Walsh 
marked him down and out for his failure to give sup} 
to Smith. A rift began to appear between Yankee Der 
crat and Irish Democrat in New Hampshire. It 
widened by the thought that Governor Brown, a Yank 
had sometimes in his appointments been more appreciat 
of the French Canadians than of the Irish. 

The Democracy of New Hampshire began to have 


ternal pains. Simultaneously Republicanism in New Ham; 
shire began to have yearnings toward progressivisn 
Robert Bass of Peterborough, ex-Governor, ex-Rooseveltia 
inveterate antagonist of United States Senator Geor; 
Moses (whose name of Moses betokens a desire not to pa 
beyond Jordan into the troublous and dubious Promis« 
Land but to tarry and die this side of it in the safe ar 


sane and sure and sensible and humorous vales of Moa 


bestirred himself in his upland home and, along with othe: 

progressives, fell in behind one John Winant of Concord. 
This is a young man—a very young man—with a ser 

tive and ascetic countenance picturing a character t! 


might find a congenial habitation in a cell among m 


of some particularly unworldly and contemplative ord: 
He was a distinguished fighting aviator during the w 
He was an “ace.” He led a squadron, and always led it 
at the peak of it. 

Returning, and being religious, and having been a w: 
rior, and having been an academic scholar and teacl 

He also belic 
f 


in urgent international activity for preventing war, 


he became very successful in commerce. 


making war impossible. He also believed in the fort 
eight-hour law for women and children in textile mills. 
also wished to be Governor and went to people’s offices 
dropped his overcoat on the floor and walked abser 
up and down over it while he told them that 
hed to be Governor in order to establish the forty-e 
ir law, which they did not wa 

A multitude of them supported him and support 


1 
+ 


what he wanted against what the 


1emselves wanted. 1 


\ 
uN warriors of the State supported him. The old 

geressives of the State supported him. Numerous con 
ves supported him because he was he. At thirty-fou 

the Republican nomination for Governor ag 

most formidable and attractive rival, Frank Knox, pub 
New Hampshire’s leading newspaper, the Manch 
Union. In him New Hampshire Republicanism sudd 
quired a local leader in whom his followers see a spirit 
ty which goes beyond progressivism but which include 


The poor, the weak, the suffering, the struggling, who 
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convention of the American Federati 
Portland, Oregon, in October, 192 tr 
t attracted most attention,.next to the s 
expulsion of the Communist delegate Dunne, w 
lucation. Spencer Miller, Jr., secretary of 1 
Bureau of America, estimates tha 
past season there were 25,000 men and wome 


ng 


this country in attendance upon classes under working- 


S auspices. 


' i 
Labor 18 
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Education 


Sixty per cent oi 


this is encouraging to fri 
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practically die out; that the whole movement 1 


perimental 


stage, and 


leaders 


interest in workers’ 


and 


one year 


that 


little 


‘ 
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members 


ind the following year 
Ss in an ex- 
effort has as yet been 
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abor 


vet n 


1 
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ade to check up in scientific fashion on the results. 
It would seem that the most valuable thing to do a 


iis stage is 


to state 


some 


of the problems and issues tha 


ed themselves 


education, at least not such as 


college 
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+ 


re emerging in connection with the work, as to which 


ta require to be collected and analyzed. 


For one thing, there is the question of control. 
enterprises 
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trusted 
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ances 


while it does not wish to supplant existing educational 
itions, the control of the schools and classe that are 
train not onlv the intelligence but the spirit of the 
ers and members of the unions (or other workers’ 01 
nizations) must be in the hands of these unions the 
lves: and that the labor movement is quite capable of 
ntrolling the educational instruments which it forg- 
ng for itself. The Workers’ Education Bure t 
filiation only enterprises definite controlled trade 
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On the other hand, there are the instances where a 
comparatively small number are brought together to pur- 
sue intensive study of trade-union problems, to receive 
training for specific tasks such as organizing or secretarial 
work, serious study on the part of the students being re- 
quired. Such a class is that to which the Executive Board 
members of Local 25, United Textile Workers of Philadel- 
phia, have belonged for several years. They have studied 
the problems of the shops and the branch of the textile jn- 
dustry in which they are working, and on the basis of their 
studies have submitted and argued wage and other de- 
mands before employers’ associations. A similar type of 
work is carried on in a resident institution such as Brook- 
wood Labor College. 

In addition there are a very 
by international unions or 


considerable number of 


enterprises carried on chiefly 
city central bodies where the classes (in economics, labor 
problems, psychology, literature; these last usually the best 
attended) are composed of a somewhat heterogeneous as- 
sortment of individuals who for various reasons have some 
in the subject taught; where the lecture method 
for asking questions and a 


interest 
usually obtains, opportunity 
certain amount of discussion being provided; but where 
the students do not put in a great deal of study and such 
benefit as they derive is general rather than specific prepa- 
ration for trade-union tasks. 

The first type of education mentioned, “‘mass educa- 
is a job that all important social groups, such as 
What may justly be criticized is that 
well 


tion,” 
churches, engage in. 
the technique of such “mass education” has not been 
developed as yet by the labor movement and that some- 
times it is mistaken for what it is not and regarded as a 
substitute for the training of officers and active members 
the concrete details of their duties. In particular noth- 
speak of has been done in a field that offers, to my 
that of training officers to pre- 


in 
ing’ to 
mind, golden possibilities 
side at shop and local meetings. 

Little criticism is offered of the intensive 
ave in so far as here also the technique 


training 


next referred to, 
still requires much development; but of course such train- 
ing reaches only the few. The most serious questioning 
at this moment has to do with the classes of the third type. 


here are certain exceptions, but in the main it is these 


classes that show astonishing ups and downs from year to 
ear. It is asserted that they are neither “mass educa- 
tion” nor calculated to give intensive technical training, 


mild and 
trade 


and that consequently they provide only a very 


vague “culture” to a pseudo-intelligentsia of the 


unions. 
Still another matter calling forth no little 
There are some, 


discussion 
is that of the aim of workers’ education. 
it has been said, who “want the workers to be given culture 
will enable them to think for them- 
the workers trained in the 
industrial order and 


and a background that 
while others 
science of overthrowing the present 
in building a new order in which the working class shall 
Others would criticize both these statements. They 
“culture” is a vague and misleading term 

that it are in 
danger of attacking the worker’s problem at its circum- 
ference rather than its center, of trying to impart to the 
worker an appreciation of Plato, Browning, and the Venus 
le Milo which he in the mass is not interested in and 


ae 
could not benefit by. They would hold, on the other hand, 


selves,” “want 


rule + 
would hold that 


in this connection, who stand for 


those 


that whatever may be the correctness or value of the 
ond of the above statements as a generalization, its ou. 
look does not fit American conditions and it is not of mu 
help in solving the concrete problems of workers’ edu 
tion. They would put it that workers’ education shou 
aim to train members and officers of the unions and oth 
workers’ organizations to meet their problems and ta 
as members of the organized working class more int: 
gently and efficiently. They would have the workers’ edu- 
cation movement conceive of itself as an instrument bei 
shaped by the trade unions for their own purposes, wou 
have the movement take its place inside the trade unio: 
and say: Here are the unions with a standard of livi: 
to maintain or achieve, with hours of labor to be shorten: 
with strikes to be fought, with negotiations to be con- 
ducted, with an open-shop campaign or company unions 
combat, with millions of dollars to expend, with injun 
tions and court decisions to fight, with problems and r-- 
sponsibilities in the field of more efficient production or 
politics, and so on, and here are the members and office: 
of these organizations—now what can be done to enabl 
these people more efficiently to handle those jobs? Ths 
would say that workers’ education is not a brand-new thi) 
dropped out of heaven or graciously bestowed upon th 
trade unions a few years ago by some college professor: 
on the contrary, unions have carried on educational work, 
by meetings and their press fcr example, ever since ther 
were unions; the educational movement is becoming larger 
and more complex now simply because the unions hay 
larger and more complex tasks to perform; and the educ: 
tional work must in like fashion continue to develop as t! 
situation confronting the organized workers unfolds. | 
cidentally, the propounders of this statement of the ca 
would vigorously deny that such an aim is “narrow”; th 
hold that only that man is “cultured” who knows his pl: 
in society and can in some measure fill it, and that wu 
him all other things shall be added as a vital part of | 
being and not an extraneous trimming. 

The first organized attempt to deal with the extreme 
important problem of teaching methods in workers’ class« 
was undertaken by the American Federation of Teacher: 
which during the past winter called a conference on th: 
subject at Brookwood. Among the subjects emphasized a 
this conference were the psychological approach to social 
economic, and political problems; the further development 
of the technique of group discussion with a view, for on 
thing, to securing the important and significant contribu 
tions that students can make out of their working-cla 
experience and not permitting classes to be “star” 
formances by teachers; and the development of a curri 
would not consist of subjects or courses to 
various teachers in well-nigh complete deta 
each other, but of social situations taken up 0 


pe! 


lum which 
taught by 
ment from 
after another, various teachers sitting in at classes a 
contributing expert knowledge on various phases of t! 
one living, concrete situation under discussion. 

The workers’ education movement in America is 
its infancy; it has as yet accomplished little; it is in man; 
ways amateurish. But it is not smug and self-satisfied; 
it is not set and hardened; it is trying hard to improv 
upon itself; it is fluid, vital, dynamic. The interest on th: 
part of the labor movement is still small, but genuine and 
on the increase. When the infant American labor move 
ment in the thirties of the last century became interested 
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f education, it did much 


( ent of our public-school system which, for all that 


mu en wrested to a considerable extent from t y 
du irpose, has been one of the mightiest forces in our 
hou sow that American labor is again taking up the probe 
education, who knows but it will make another e; 
ta iking contribution? 

te 
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bei Departure 
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ene NVHROUGH the ill-lit st In r tignt 
- ‘| little Droschken. In passing one could see the shad 


1S tline of the tall 


‘ 


ur national poet. In a well-known passage of his best-kn 
| re- york he had saluted the Jew as a brother. It is a ver 
= nt with the Poles. He, too, is in the shadow, I 
ce onument. .. . We crossed the Vistula—river of blood 
al tears. They have thrown corpses into it for centuries. Fo 
“he time its West Prussian banks were at peace. Today thers 
ni » telling when that historic pastime will begin again a 
th river flows through the Polish corridor past Danzig int 
sor e Baltic Sea. 
ork, Dim tree-tops stir in the cool wind. We take a rather 
1€1 indabout way. One of the bridges was blown up during 
‘ger war. The cobble-stones become more and more jagged 
ay \t last we stop. Our Droschken join a large semi-circle of 
IC thers. We plunge into a dark, streaming crowd. Jew 
t! Jews. Long caftans and caps; modern clothes out of 
| ttle shops. Not only old men in caftans but boys and 
“ ungsters. No very long ear-locks here. Some concession 
nade to modernity in the city. The beards are long, how 
and but for some red Judas physiognomy here 
| ere, the faces, especially of the old and older men, have a 
ave and noble beauty. Thus Rembrandt saw them; thu 
are today. The women are less definitely marked 
racter. Only here and there are glimpses of sh 
rofiles. 
rs, | It is not an orderly crowd. But its disorder is quit 
thout violence. Some passion stirs it, however, som 
a se that lifts it above its workaday self. Are these 
ple who walk the Warsaw streets so quietly, so sad 
I \re these the old men of the Ghetto streets, these th: 
r slatterns of a thousand shops, these the caftaned 
) 10 rather hug the walls when the sun shines? 
They throng toward the platform of the railroad st 
n. Most of them in vain. Only those who have ticket 
e admitted. This is not an unreasonable regulation. Bu 
r it all the half-million Jews in Warsaw would be here t 
ght. Intellectually they are disunited. There are part 
d parties. Nevertheless they would be here tonight. A 
milationism of any kind is dead here—deal forever. Th 
es have taken good care of that. The nine-hundred-vear 
| sharing of earth and sun and bread and vicissitude ar 
ighting against a common enemy and oppressor can cou! 
» more. The Poles have seen to it; they see to it dail 
nd hourly. So what are parties, opinions, divisions? All 
) Jewish Warsaw is here in body or in spirit tonight. Two 


a By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


Warsaw, 


treets we rumbled in ou 


monument of Adam Mickiewicz, the Poli 


indred people are being entrained on their way to Con- 


tanza, where they 


take ship, on their way out of bondage, 


n their way to Eretz Jisroel—the land of the fathers. 
The blue-coated Polish policemen with their long sword 
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ments. 


For only one-third of toda 
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venture. 
We leave the ladis our party t 


and Dr. Korngruen of the Palestine Off 


way through the crowd and yo 

ment after another tf peak to tn 
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And these emigrants are not the E [ 
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train. The doors are still open, and outside of them stand The Polish officers enter their compartments; the do 
the Polish officers who are to occupy the compartments. of the other compartments are closed too. Against 
They try to keep their faces expressionless. But as they panes of the windows, close to the panes, are the faces of « 
stand there or walk up and down trailing their long swords people—men and women and little children. The faces 
you get from them an indefinable moral atmosphere. They the platform, silently turned to those others, are strair 
are contemptuous and yet amazed. Something here does but calm and self-controlled. From an open compartme: 
not fit in with their calculations. Something. What is window a young Chaluz is quietly saying a few words 
it? It is this, that the outcasts and the hunted and the Hebrew to those who must remain behind in Galuth, in t 


oppressed that are here have undergone a profound change. 
They are as powerless physically as ever. Morally they are 
no longer so. For from the middle of the train flutters a 
little flag of blue and white—a flag that represents no guns 
or battalions or frontiers or force or fraud, a flag that rep- 
resents no aspiration after power, only a hope, only an act 
of spiritual self-recollection. But that is enough. The flag 
And with the flag the song. And slowly, a little 
first, then with rising energy and fervor, the 
he “ the song of that hope, of that 


is there 
hoarsely at 
crowd sings t Hetikvah,”’ 


aspiration 


Young 


FRANC 


By 


Mountain Shad 


‘*A7O, they air not what yer mout call hefty chillen, but 

N they don’ come of hefty stock,” looking from her 
husband’s to her own angular, spare-built body. “I reckon 
they tromps the meat off’n ther bones on these mountings. 
‘Pears like all o’ wee’uns air mighty lean. The cattle hain’t 
nothin’ but a rack o”’ bones an’ the hawgs air so flat yer kin 
see right through ther slats. The chickens air all wings an’ 
legs, an’ even the sheep bleats right pitiful like when yer 
shears ’em an’ fin’s nothing’ but a roll o’ wool. Yet fer all o’ 
I reckon we air tough like the pine 
” Seizing a 


thet, we air right stout. 
an’ balsam an’ hickory what grows hyarabouts. 
branch of leaves from the chimney corner, she shooed from 
the room a long-legged dominecker that came stalking 
through the door, waving his gay wattles as he scuttled out 
of reach. 
“How milk do the chillen drink? Wall thet’s 
easy answered fer they don’ git none. We hev beef cattle 
but thar’s no pasture in these parts an’ we turns ’em out ter 
Our chillen 
They air jes 


much 


graze, so they don’ give no milk ter speak on. 
don’ keer about it no how. 

natu’ally born hearty they air a month or so ole, 
’ everything I eats. O’ co’se they pulls 


seem ter much 


an, time 
they wants a taste ¢ 
on me till they air a year or so ole, sometimes mo’n thet,” 
with a sheepish glance at her husband, “but when they gits 


ready, they weans therselves, an’ then they air through with 


milk. 
“IT haint never hed ’em weighed. Seems like chillen 
don’ go by weight like hawgs an’ cattle. But I reckon ef 


> 
1 


they war ailin’, we’d hyar 
ver mout call down sick sence John Junior hyar war a baby. 


from ’em. They’re never what 


He hed a risin’ in his haid an’ hit busted an’ run outen his 
ve’r. He air right hard o’ hearin’ on his lef’ side, but hit 
don’ run no mo’ an’ ’cep’ fer growin’ pains he don’ never 
complain o’ nothin’. 

“I fergot, Ruby hyar hev allus been kin’ o’ phthisicy. 


her neck an’ she wheezes with every 


Some say she hev got scrofulo, but 


kernels in 


damp spell o’ weather. 


terrible Galuth of Poland. But there is no sentimentalit 
no excess of feeling. The hour is too tremendous for th 
Two thousand years are gone, are swept away. “This y: 
here,” the fathers have said for generations and generatio1 
“this year here, next year in Jeruschelayim!” That n 
year has come. Slowly the train pulls out of the d 
station. A single sob is heard from a woman on the pla 
form. Then no more. Only the strains of the “Hetikvah, 
only the restrained melody of the song of hope, and he 
and there a final word of both farewell and salutation, t 
best word, the only word—Shalom, which means peace. 


America 


ES 


S 


BRADLEY 

hit air a mark. When I war ‘thet way’ with her I hed te 
set up with a ole aunt o’ mine who war a dyin’, an’ th 
chile war born with a wheezin’ an’ rattlin’ jest like th 


death rattle in my aunt’s throat. 

“Q’ co’se ther teeth could be better, but they gits the: 
from ther poppy an’ mommy, but I reckon ez long ez the 
don’ complain, an’ they eats hearty ez pigs the whole e: 
durin’ day, they haint very bad off. We won’ pester tl! 
doctors none yit awhile.” 

“Have you plenty of fruit and vegetables?” 
the inquirer. 

“Wall, we hev apples, an’ the woods air full o’ berri 


persist 


and grapes in season. Ez fer vegetables, these mountings 
air too steep ter plant, an’ thar’s not room _ betwee 
‘em fer a crap. We hev roas’n’ ye’rs an’ peas an’ beans an’ 


I tries ter hev a patch o’ cabbage an’ turnip greens. Sex 
ez hit is, they hev a plenty, but what they likes mos’ly a 


hawg an’ hominy an’ surrup an’ coffee.” 


The Salamander 


“Yaas’m, we had ’em all weighed an’ medgered enduri! 
the war. The doctor an’ nurse said they wuz powerfu 
little fer ther age, but we didn’t need ter be tol’ that 
They said the chillen mus’ have milk an’ eggs an’ fruit a1 
vegetables, but they didn’t say how we wuz ter git ’en 
An they mus’ have ther tonsils tuk out an’ ther teeth fixe 
an’ what not, but never mentioned who wuz a goin’ ter pa 
the bill. I never said nothin’ but I could a tol’ ’em it wu 
chillin’ what tuk the meat offen ther bones, an’ takin’ s 
much medicine what ruint ther teeth. 

“OQ” co’se we had sickness at the cotton mill befo’ w 
come ter the lumber camp, but we wusn’t sick the wh 
endurin’ time. Fust off we had the flu when everybody wu 
down with it. Then we all come down with measles, mamm 
an’ pappy, my two married brothers an’ ther famblies, an’ 
Homer an’ Homer Junior an’ me, thirteen all at oncet. Th: 
mill doctor an’ nurse tuk keer on us but they didn’t aim f« 
us ter lay off later. Seemed like they wouldn’t believe th 


0” 
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In the Driftway 


YROM An Ardent Admirer, who is otherwise anonymous, 
I the Drifter has just received the following communica- 
tion, with the admirable sentiments with which he cannot 
but agree: 

Dear Sir: I know you as a friend of the poor and 
oppressed and I am therefore writing to ask you to do 
something for me. I am a poor man who has just had a 
vacation; not an extensive one, but just a little, innocent 
holiday in the course of which I never harmed a dumb 
beast or neglected to reward my fellow-man as requested 
from time to time. Now I have come back to work and I 
find work impossible. Man was not made for work. Never- 
theless, I am compelled to seek my livelihood and have 
nothing to look forward to in the future except another 
vacation followed by another resumption of toil. What I 
would like you to do is to write your Congressman, if you 
can remember who he is, asking him to introduce suitable 
legislation abolishing either vacations or work. I know, 
dear Sir, that you have Influence; I know you never work 
yourself and are therefore not troubled with my problem; 
I know, if you will, that you have both leisure and power 
to Do Something. What will It BE? I am hopefully yours. 


* * * * 


that he has so much authority, but he assures his cor- 
respondent that he attained to his present state of emanci- 
pation from toil by hard labor; every man must learn for 
himself the secret. Still, he remembers well the days, long 
ago, when he, too, returned to duty after idleness. He 
remembers the falling feeling in the region of his midriff 
as the familiar scenes once more thrust themselves on his 
eyes; he remembers going around in a sort of daze, doing 
old tasks, until in a few hours he found it impossible to 
believe that he had ever been absent from them. There are, 
of course, persons who pretend that they are foaming with 
eagerness to get back to their jobs. “Oh, yes,” they say, 
“we had such a lovely time in Timbuctoo, but naturally we 
are simply dying to see our desk again because we have 
stored up such quantities of energy that only work will dis- 
pose of it properly.” The Drifter scorns such hypocrisy. 
He agrees with his correspondent that man was not made 
for work, but would be much happier supporting himself 
and family on roots and berries under a tent of bramble 


igen Drifter cannot but be flattered by the suggestion 


branches 


qvORTUNATELY there are two solutions of this perplex- 
ing problem, One is to work fourteen hours a day for 

forty years with no holiday whatever, after which a kind 
fate may have provided either rest from all labor in the 
earth or a competence to end one’s days in peace. The other 
is to persuade some easily gulled person with ample means 
that you are working when you are merely doing what you 


like. 


HE latter is the harder way, but on the whole the Drifter 
recommends it. There are persons so happy as to 
have discovered some such system early in life. They roam 
about the world or stay comfortably at home, according to 
their inclination, and each month their stipend arrives to 
keep away the danger of starvation and the necessity of a 


holiday. THE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 
We Make Him Mad 


TO THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I am a subscriber and constant reader of 
Nation, and it exasperates me and makes me mad every we 
and always has. I have often wondered why, and but recen: 
discovered the cause. It is because The Nation always, 
stantly, consistently, and exasperatingly stands for Jesus C!} 
and His gospel. When I was a little Sunday-school boy 
teacher tried to make me love Jesus; but the best I could 
was to respect Him. I did not like the company He kept—pu 
licans and sinners and the exploited and unprivileged. They 
not bathe often enough and they smell of dirty linen. I 
wealth, prosperity, good clothes, good dinners, and resp 
bility. The Nation is for the poor, the unprivileged, the « 
ploited, the Negro, the I. W. W., and all that sort of thin, 
That is what exasperates me. But I suppose you can’t help 
I am a Pharisee and a Federalist of the Alexander Hamilt 
and John Adams school. I adore this monarchical repu 
they founded where wealth and privilege is securely intrenc!. 
behind its Constitution and laws against the hungry 
predatory masses. 

I shall vote for Coolidge and the Republican Party as ths 
party of predatory wealth and privilege. With Horace I ec: 
“Odi profanum vulgus et arceo.” 


I was in a furious revival service down in Maine one sum. 


The evangelist cried: “All who wan: 
to go to heaven stand up!” All stood except the storekeepe: 
Old Dudley. “O Brother Dudley, Brother Dudley! Don’t 
want to go to heaven?” You ought to have seen the look 
scorn with which the old man looked around on the crowd ar 
said: “Not in this yere crowd, thank you!” 

CHARLES EDWARD Stow! 
Santa Barbara, California, August 12 


mer in a camp-meeting. 


Progressive Latin- Americans 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The La Follette-Wheeler headquarters recently iss 
a statement to the effect that groups of American citizens 
Latin-American birth had given assurances that naturali: 
Latin-Americans would vote the La Follette-Wheeler ticket 
Unfortunately for the outcome of the election, the number 
votes that might be obtained by La Follette, or by the thr 
parties combined, from naturalized Latin-Americans cou 
hardly exceed four figures in the whole country. The reason 
that Latin-Americans seldom renounce allegiance to their fath- 
erland or become citizens of a country which is not their ow 

It is safe to assert that of all the Latin-Americans 
Spaniards who immigrate into the United States only abou: 
1 per cent become American citizens. The Spaniards are 
most likely to change their nationality, next come the Cubans 
perhaps, and last the Mexicans. In a Broadway play recent 
the sarcastic statement was made that “even the Mexica’ 
think their country is wonderful,” and, reasonably or not, t! 
is an incontestable fact. This is true also of all the Indohispa 
peoples. We do not believe in trading nationalities, just as 
do not believe in trading religions. Mexicans are Roman Cat! 
lics as a rule, and in spite of the active propaganda of Am 
ican missionaries they do not often become Protestants. W! 
a Mexican ceases to be a Catholic it is to become a freethink: 
if he ceases to be a Mexican it is to become a citizen of t 
world. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing remarks, the Spanish-speak 
ing vote of the United States—not naturalized, but native bor 
—is important, particularly in the South and Southwest. Th 
American citizens, sympathetic with their brothers south of t 
Rio Grande, with similar feelings and emotions, can expr: 
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r sentiments by the vote. 
e committed to all possible safeguards for the weak, che: 


the powerful, 


may forgive but not forget 
‘ts of governments representing the two traditional partie 


op eee Sa 


New York, September 15 


‘‘Swashbuckling”’ 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Once again having been grieved 
g in the pages of the treasured Nation the word “swas} 
one of my pet aversions, I am constrained to remind 
1 that the true function of the swashbuckler is not to buckle 
swash, but to swash his buckle 
’ is therefore plainly to be seen 
“Swashbucklering”—yes, by all means, 
“swashbuckling’ 
ters of the plute press who are much addicted to the word. 
York, September 


sé 


Europe at Peace! 
THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Perhaps the following note escaped the vigilance of 


press correspondents. It appeared in the Vienna 


against 


for conduct unbecoming an officer. 
that he blinded one man and smashed another’ 
hapened, so the adjutant averred, in carrying out duties 


in my position! 


e were twenty-four men in m\ 


gentlemen I 


> all shot to hell. Three months it 


represent, furthermore 
and to an effort toward peace and univers 
the strenu 


to alienate from us the affection of the American masses and 
make us hate the Americans, efforts which have been fruit 
Jess perhaps because they were against the law of nature 
jn the heart of the common people is the feeling that men who 
| for humanity are bound together in a common struggle for 
, comfort, and beauty. 

If Senator La Follette had no record and were a new 
ner in the arena, he would have the sympathies of the Ind 
spanic races in recognition of his bravery, prompted by 
mmon defensive instinct against political machines and asso 
ated interests that have proved a menace to us. 
int career of La Follette as Congressman, Governor, and Set 
particularly during the last decade, has won from 
juring admiration and 
nerican banner true to its original purpose of freedom an 


But the bril 


want to see th 


J. M. BEJARANO 


surprised 


swashbuck 


as a misbegotten enormity. 
one wants 


the featur 


EDWARD 


Arbeite 


A few weeks ago several of the less conservative European 
wspapers published the testimony of the Hungarian adjutant, 
;, who was sentenced in Budapest to four weeks’ arre 
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Part of the adjutant’s testimony follows: 
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wnna, July 9 


The Alien’s 


TO THE EDITOR OF 


Dilemma 
Dew 


official if he or 
may be ina po 
who come to me for assi 


Bar Ass« C 


To THE EDITOR OF 


of your subscribers who i 


Negroes, Jews, 


Constitution of the United 


of a lawyer applyi 
in control of t 


Negro lawyer 


Or is it a mere 


lawyers in those countri¢ 
Washington, Jul 


Another Dominant Female 
female, according to McManus, has 


stature of the male. 


Ne w Preston, Conn . Se pte mber 
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Books 


Upton Sinclair Scores Again 
The Gosling Is. By 


S lait Pasadena, California Upton Sinclair. 


) 


Upton 
Cloth, 


A Study of the American Scho 


YPTON SINCLAIR has a simply appalling appetite for 
[ candal and an incomparable ability for getting it before 
his readers in an interesting fashion. His world is an old 
rotten 


building which, though outwardly strong, is inwardly 


ready to nse So Mr. Sinclair with a lantern and some 
tool neaks in and taps the timbers, knocks off the disguising 
plaster, and then publishes his findings to the world. The 
light he flashe into the dark recesses he investigates is not 
1 steady white beam, but luridly and terribly red. And he 
works at headlong speed 


of this book,” he writes, “is to show how the 
ntrols the rest of 
hildren” in the 


“The 
invisible government of big business 


purpose 
which ec 


; , ‘y 


America ha ‘ oO charge of your ¢ 


public scl essen- 
tially that of 

The matter is also essentially the 
System, Lies for 
Poison Pic- 


The pattern into which the matter falls is 


‘The Goose-Step”; there is a great deal of 


melodran same, as 1S 
ndicated by such chapter headings as The Spy 
of Mammon, Boston in Bondage, 


. nn 
S f S el, The ¢ 


yuntry Geese, et The criticisms 
t that book may be lev 
interpretations of 


which may be leveled again eled against 
Mr. Sinclair is overnaive in his 
f authorities and fails to attribute enough impor- 
tance to the force of association in the formation of conservative 
opinions, and he fails to acknowledge that there are honest 
conservatives as well as honest radicals. (2) He fails to make 
clear that the purpose of education is not to make Sinclairian 
radicals. (3) He recognizes that “the classroom teachers are 
the ones we must depend upon if education is to be improved,” 
but he fails to emphasize that most teachers are honest sup- 
quo and that teachers dissatisfied with the 
iccepted ideas are as rare as dissatisfied Rotarians. 
Yet if fails to emphasize the limitations of teachers, he 
knows what they are, for he passingly summarizes them thus: 


[he present status of the American school-teacher is that of 


1 wage sla in employee of the school board and the superin- 
endent; it is not the status of a free citizen, nor of a pro- 
fessional expert.” This summary is beyond cavil. No other 


group which is at least potentially professional submits to such 
conduct. It is 
no accident that most school-teachers are excessively nervous, 


‘egulation of its private 
forced upon them, male and female. 
The int rable dulne of the conversation of the teacher out- 
hool hours, the constant harking back to professional 
l] t petty of those concerns, is simply 
result of the stifling of all spirit of intellectual adventure. 


\ t nu ‘ f ( teacnel \ in da 7 fear of losing 
their jobs, and the women in particular, in proportion to the 
number of years they have taught, are willing to make con- 
ce I itrageous dema! because of the difficulty of trans- 
ferring to other | regulated work. As Sinclair notes, when 
nditions be« » too bad only the least adventurous remain. 

no prof ndards 
the 1a lificul- 





oom 
be needed is some way of excluding from the teaching 


those who are not interested in instructing youths, or who 
no intellectual enthusiasms. 


Sinclair looks to unions to remedy many of these cond 
In general, what I say is that hool-teachers of 

United States should have their professional org t 

ind should run these organizations; they should estal 


professional standards, setting down not merely the 


rights, but also their duties; they should hold their men 
bers to these duties, and should maintain these rig 

against all comers, including superintendents and sch 

boards I say that teachers should do this, not m 


their own welfare, but for the 


welfare of the school 
say that it is necessary both for the schools and for tl 
children that teachers should cease to be rabbits, 
should become self-respecting and alert citizens. 
This is his important constructive suggestion. It would 
source of satisfaction to me if I could honestly say that I ex 
teachers to do this very shortly, and that Utopia is around 
corner. But a mournfully realistic habit of mind make 
turn to this study as being a truthful portrait of the t 
past, present, and future: 


The teacher is a “lady” in 95 per cent of cases—and 
the other 5 per cent the teacher is a “gentleman.” T! 
teacher belongs to the white-collared class and receive 
a monthly salary—never the degrading weekly stipend 


known as “wages 


It is sad but true that teachers are snobs, fools, hypocrit 
incredibly stupid as to their interests, what you will; but 

do arouse themselves from coma, as Mr. Sinclair records. 1 
are, as remarked before, rare. I suspect that school-tea 
belong to the class of people who support the social system 
work in no matter what it may be, and that if Mr. Sincl 


Utopia were realized they would no mow sabotage that sj 
than they do the present one. C. HARTLEY GRATTA 


TT " 
What Is Sex ? 
The Mechanism and Pj ysiology of Sex Di termination. 
Goldschmidt. by William J. D 
George H. Doran Company. $6. 
sie insistent demands of their experiments are usual]: 
exhausting that 


Richard Translated 


biological investigators seldom cor r 
the possibility of giving comprehensible explanations of 
bearing of their seemingly pointless findings. Scientific 
guage grows more and more complicated with each new find 
for new ideas, like new wine, are unsafe in old conve 
Hence the results of the experiments are embalmed in 
strict accuracy of terms technically defined. 
Goldschmidt’s present book is a notable exception; 
midst of his creative life he fits together his own result 
the related bits of truth from all corners of the earth 
set of mature deductions—a strictly scientific purpose. At 
same time he has invited general readers to enter along 


the specialists. He gives the necessary 


elementary int 
clear of the multitudin 


tions; he keeps the main points 
tails; he defines his terms. The result is not a complete O 


Sesame to his subject, but it is a half-opened door tl 
1 } ; ] = 
hich the adventurous uninitiated may D oa new 
| +h; 1 L ++} , . 1 > 
One does not get far into this book without realizing 


much broader is the meaning of the word sex to a bio 


than to others; how utterly d are his sex problen 
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rmally distributed to the offspring. 


ition of a theory that sex is determined by the quantit: 
ations of two basic substances ir 
ince determining maleness and the other femaleness. 


i, and after an ela 
occurs a mutual exchange of certair ibstance f 
rating, the rate of subsequent d 7 ner 
for the greater independence of mating 1 repr 
closely parallels the sexual processes in higher an 
which the formation of the sex cell involve a 
yrate reorganization of the cell contents. Now it has be 
1 that mating is not at all necessary, as these anin 
been prevented from uniting for thousands of gener 
without influencing the division rate or the ror of ‘ 
At intervals the generations follow more slowly; at su 


es it was discovered that the animals were 
complete reorganization that previou 


at the time of mating. Here then is a case in which 1 


¢ may be completely eliminated and the internal reorganiza- 


n will alone accomplish the same effect upon reproduction 
rn-out material, toxic substances accumulate after a certain 
ber of generations; must be eliminated 
to continue; this elimination what the 
mplishes, and is the essential sex process. 


these 
is reorganization 
The case of the Paramecium illustrates Goldschmidt’s con- 
that all the varied manifestations of sex 
ind throughout the animal kingdom are t 
riodic need of a thorough spring 
sible for generation to follow generation to the end of time. 
of with 
as of 


whi h 
me of the 


house-cleaning, making it 


tion are 
} + 
ne outco 


scented hame 


method 


biologist, instead 


recognized 


a 
obscenity, 
mortality. 
The study of sex reaches all 
leed the most important advances that 


to 
is winning 
branches of biology. 
be S 


into 


Goldschmidt descr 


come from putting side by side results obtained from 
erse and at one time isolated fields. For instance the mech 
m that accounts for the normal distribution of sex to the 


pring has been revealed by combining the conclusions from 
ling experiments on Mendelian heredity with those from 
microscopic study of cells. The correlation of the micro 
nic studies and the breeding work has shown that the deter- 
of Mendelian are distributed to the 
by means of structures within the nuclei of the cells 
mosomes); further it has been found that in animals 
the reproductive cells in one sex contain an odd chromo- 
e. Now it is concluded that the mechanism for the distri 


lle 
Ll 


ners characters 


(the 


most 


n of the chromosomes in the formation of the germ ec 
that by which both typical Mendelian characters and sex are 
The sex of an individual 
primarily determined the of fertilization t] 
nber of chromosomes brought together by the egg and sperm 


a time by 1e 
Goldschmidt’s own investigations have been concerned par- 
larly with the intersexual types produced 


cies of moth are crossed. His findings have led to the for 


when certain 


itive 
1 the chromosomes, one sub- 
In nor 
-} f+ 


cases the presence or absence of the odd chromosome shift 


balance of these substances so that one or the other ha 
mplete control. In rare cases the relation of the odd chror 
me to the others is not adjusted so as to swing the cours 
levelopment all the way to one side or the other, and tl 
vidual starting out as one sex may switch over at m«¢ 
re and continue development as the other sex. In this wa 
degrees of intermediate sexual characters were found, from 
s that looked almost completely female to females that 


ked male. 


illustrates vividly the service that has 
led study of animals 


t in themselves have no human significance; for here it 


The chapter on man 


n rendered by the detai experimental 
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a child, These, 
and the drawings in his sketch-book, were enough in those sur- 
dhood, such as 


some of them with pictures that he had colored. 


image of a fortunate chil 
But 

the 

withdrawn, the story 
on to sketch the entire life of the composer, bringing 


roundings to evoke the 
ht to be told of. 


image to pay with 


when it came to transferring the 
Peter- 
Brown 


er, timulating environment of 
proved too brie f. Miss 


most of her book under its title by the thesis that MacDowell 
ways remained a boy at heart. This thesis seems misleading, 


all genius 


Mac- 


as a musician suffers as yet from the fact 


keeps something of childhood in it. 
Dowell’ 


that though most people know his little things, like the “Wild 


reputation 


Rose,” few know his big achievements—the orchestral works, 
the sonatas, the brilliant Second Concerto, the best of the songs 
in which his reputation as a master rests. His memory will 


be cherished very inadequately if we are to think of him as a 
man with the heart of a boy; true as that account may be, he 
had also a fine and highly trained mind, and in his personality 
was felt first of all the magic of varied and truly mature cul- 
ture. The present reviewer sat in some of his classes at Colum- 
alls that Mac- 


Dowell was distinguished by the range of his intellectual back- 


bia, and re even in the university environment 
ground and by his cosmopolitan sense of what was going on in 
the world. Something of this MacDowell Miss Brown indicates 
in the last chapters of her book, where she describes his life at 
Peterborough, and where, as it seems, she has got back to her 
theme. 

MacDowell’s life was singularly beautiful, and the charm 
of it is in Miss But the legend of so big a 
man should be sentimentality should be kept 
out of it JOHN ERSKINE 


real 


Brown’s pages. 


Cc mplete, and 


Trivia 





Fancies Versus Fads. By G. K. Chesterton. Dodd, Mead and 
Company. $2. 
Solomon in All His Glory. By Robert Lynd. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50. 
ee and quidnuncs both owe Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
. a constantly increasing debt of gratitude. He has taught 
the former that sharp sayings can be made to cut both ways; 
the latter the ancient strategy that the best defense is an offen- 
ve. The rest of us he diverts by his constant high spirits and 
by a continuous performance of stylistic calisthenics which 
would n reduce a less ample and facile essayist to catabolic 
d ter, d, quiet acquiescence in prohibition and Metho- 
dism. |] tely, neither Mr. Chesterton’s pen nor his spirit 
how f wavering, and from certain sly, jocular references 
n his new collection of essays, “Fancies Versus Fads,” we may 
happily infer that } hadow is not growing less. 
These “notes,” “sketches,” “visions,” “idle journalistic jot- 
tings,” or “fi lous essays,” as Mr. Chesterton in graceful 


elf-depreciation variously calls the contents of his volume, “con- 
cern all rts of things from lady barristers to cave-men, and 
fro vchoanalysis to free verse.” Yet there is unity in their 
varit Here, all under one tent, we have almost a complete 
collection of Chesterton’s antipathies. He is opposed to free 
verse, M Montessori, anything denominated “modern,” 


“movement simplicity, reform, 


life, vegetarianism, 


prohibition, complexity, 


eugenics, educational 


theorists, the simple 
and “Darwinism’:—to catalogue just a few of 
ipon which Chesterton alights with devastating effect. 
In an essay on Milton and Merry England Mr. Chesterton 
aluable little autobiographical note. “My first im- 
my first impulse to think, was a re- 


liberated women 


the topics 


pulse to write, and almost 


it of disgust with the decadents and the aesthetic pessimism 
of the nineties.” 

The green carnation has long since faded. Now, Mr. Ches- 
terton writes his intellectual autobiography in a tasteful script 
corpses of slain faddists and philistines. 


Ches- 


formed of the 


——, 
' 


terton does not speak with the voice or passion of a Car 
But he sometimes cries out in Carlyleian accents, and w 
gusto which approximates passion, against the Time-S; 
against a regimented morality, a vulgar democracy, a tim 
intelligentsia, and the slavery imposed upon the great ma 
of men by an industrial society and the Nonconformist | 
science. 

Even the most devoted Tory must deplore Chesterton’ 
great fondness for the proof by analogy—most vivid, but 
dangerous of all polemical methods. Too often the analog 
sheer fantasy, ingenious but inconclusive, and so leaves him 
gets slapped safe and comfortable in his preconceptions. 
we must always grant this of the Chestertonian method of 
ancing two lunacies: that more often than not he makes appar 
in a clear, cold light the central point of sanity. So 
cherish Mr. Chesterton. He is our one perfect specimen of t 
reactionary militant. He has a positive genius for being 
fashionable; that’s why he is so fashionable. 

The exigencies of modern literary journalism have furn 
Mr. Robert Lynd with his opportunity. Mr. Lynd is one of | 
younger British literary lions. He writes with grace and amen. 
ity, and a scope nicely adjusted to stringent space allotm: 
and the insistent demand for vivacity and contemporaneousness 





“Solomon in All His Glory” does not quite live up to the pro: 
of an earlier volume, “Books and Authors.” Mr. Lynd is 1 
engaging when he is communicating his literary enthusia 
than as a guide to the picturesque in London’s town life, or a 
votary of Nature, or as the mellow commentator watching hu: 
traffic from his ivory tower. 

The book contains no better sentence than this: “There is 
doubt that it is becoming in an ever greater degree the tende: 
of newspapers to pay attention to poets who eat tulips.” T! 
you have Lynd’s verve, his quaint turn of thought, his idiomat 
prose style. Life is an urbane comedy of manners for the tow: 
man-essayist, and the most urbane, the most comic, the n 
mannered element in his book is, as it must be, his own | 
sonality. There are twenty-seven sketches in the volume. F 
is a sort of “silver screen” upon which is projected a one-1 
drama, travelogue, or educational film, with Mr. Lynd always t 
play be Wild Life in 

Bus. 
GERALD HEWES CARso? 


protagonist, whether the London, Y 


Travel Talk, Beggars, or The Chocolat: 


A Rebel and a Leader 
Last of the Heretics. By 
4. Knopf. $3.50. 


The Algernon S. 
| ERE is the story of a boy who would not go to s 

Here is a youth, called lazy and good-for-nothing, 
drifted from city to city in search of a mission in life. | 
here also, with humor and pathos, is the story of the dog: 
singleness of purpose and eloquent and intellectual brillia 
with which that mission was fulfilled. 

Here heredity to make er 
ment. Algernon Sidney Crapsey was the youngest of a la 
and evidently rather free and headstrong family. His mot 
was a daughter of that Senator Morris of Ohio who denour 
the evil of slavery and the compromises of Henry Clay in 
Senate at a time when an Abolitionist was a social and econ 
heretic. At the age of six Algernon Crapsey was litera 
driven to schoo! and through one entire term he refused 
learn his letters. Whippings and pleadings at home and 
chool failed to shake his determination, and when at the 
of eleven he rebelliously left school and announced that he 
a job his family gave up in despair and let him go his ow: 
way. Thereafter he drifted from job to the army and fr 
the army to one makeshift job after another, apparently getti 
nowhere. But eventually his wide reading, his constant study 
of preachers and actors, and the “Grey Man” of his boyho 
filled his mind until, like an overcharged cloud, he explod: 
and sought the work for which, by heredity, he was fitted. 


is seen the power of 
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With little or no formal religious training, after exposure 


he warping filth of army camp and low-class busine talk 
boy became one man in his 
Mount so far as the modern world permitted. And wit] 
rdly a smattering of formal education before his twentir 
became not only an educated gentleman but a wise thinker 
creat orator, and an able writer. 
Here, too, is sincerity with its power to attract all 
people to a man who is willing to proclaim the truth and 
for the things of the spirit. The book is full of the stories 
men and women who loved Algernon Crapsey like a son 
ey might not understand what he was trying to do with his 
fe but they loved him for what he was—a truth-teller and 
truth-seeker—whose highest ambition was to be a follower 
the footsteps of Jesus. And when in later life it seems 
f the whole world had beaten a path to his door, the ex 
ination lay in him: Here was a man who had literally fol- 
wed his Master’s bidding: fed the hungry, comforted th 
afflicted, loved his neighbor as himself. 


lived the Sermon on 


time who 


CLARENCE R. LONG 


Books in Brief 


Apes and Angels. By 
Company. $2. 
The device Maupassant employed and Bojer (in “The Power 
f a Lie”) developed, of moving inevitably from an apparently 
trifling incident or casual remark to its tragic consequence, Mr. 
Connell turns to deft irony in the best of his stories of “ape: 
playing angels, and remembering their halos while forgetting 
eir tails.” “Light tragedies,” he calls the group, and they are 
st successful on the thin ice of humor that preserves his 
ny from bathos; he cannot quite convince us of the pathetic 
ility of his denouements. Without being imitative, Mr. Con 
summons up memories: Fielding’s burlesque of “Pamela,” 
for instance, has its parallel with transposed sexes in the pres- 
; ent travesty on the innocent country girl who comes to the city 
to be ruined. In a few of the tales, “accident” brings on the 
esired conclusion, but any accident is justifiable that helps 
duce the satirical picture of modern advertising efficiency 
Son of a Sloganeer. The opening sentence of this story 
“Mr. Bowser thumbed a buzzer’—is insidiously comic in its 
rtentousness, and epitomizes the method by which the author 
‘ps us chuckling through the volume. 





Richard Connell. Minton, Balch and 


Speculations. Essays on Humanism and the Philosophy of Art. 
By T. E. Hulme. Edited by Herbert Read. With a 
Frontispiece and Foreword by Jacob Epstein. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. $3.75. 

A posthumous collection of papers on the philosophy of 
religion and art by a young Englishman who was killed in 
the war. He has hitherto been known to most Americans only 

rough the five poems in free verse which Ezra Pound pub- 
hed in 1915 and which are reprinted here in an appendix. 

\lthough he considered himself an amateur in speculation, he 

Was positive, original, and acute; and it would be difficult to 

y how much was lost to thought when he died at Nieuport 

1917. He had laid plans for a number of volumes which 
should develop the theory explicit in the present fragments 
the theory that religion, ethics, and art have undergone a steady 
legradation since the Renaissance. The Renaissance, by re 
ecting absolutes (God) and embracing relatives (nature), 
created “that bastard, personality,” and inaugurated a debauch 
which in philosophy means humanism, in ethics optimism or 
perfectionism, in art romanticism, vitalism, individualism 
Hulme was in no sense orthodox; he did not ask for a literal 
return to the Middle Ages. But he hoped for the return of 
mething corresponding to the doctrine of original sin—some- 
hing, that is, which takes into account the essential futility 
of existence, the total inadequacy of nature, the permanent 
imperfection of man, and the definite reality of absolutes. His 


+ 


+ 








most fruitful speculations perhaps were 
where he « hamploned ‘ re ietr i 
modern sculpture, painting, and poetry w! 
grew out of a sense erta ! t 
sufficient and corrupt, needed to have t 
forms of pure intellect. The gracefu 
nowhere; straight lin run to God 
Hulme might be suspected of piet nd 
was hard, sardonic, nd pugnaciou I 
of free observation, } mpatience was 
losopher. He perfectly exy ns the i] 
his pages on poetry throw muc!? ght 

to take an American examy aA poet ¥ 
against sensuality andr nee, fighting tl 
tion and strictly intelligent metaphor 
historians of twentieth-century art ma 


strongest expression 
came. 


The Fabulous F rhe 
Sons. $3.50 
An attempt 


of Victorian manner 


search toward 
silks and satins, 


o make the Early Vict 


t 
by collecting and annotating original datz 


Mr. Minnigerode’ 


rial is not collected from state papers 


twinkling candelabra al! 


And so he does up the history and p 
domestic life, the New York stage, the 


the decade’s great romantic cl 


imax Une 


Minnigerode has written with the 


and succeeded in the 


not-too-difficult t 


other than our own look absurd 


The Outsider. 


that name by Dorothy 
A novel fabricate 


Srandon 


d from the past 


sé le ‘ r r 
forgotten plays and unre 


Adapted by Joan Sutherland 


with an abundant claptrap. The action 


a wondrous mechanical contrivance of 


ousness. The invention triumphs 
the beloved loves with a gratifying time] 


the land. In short, fortune smile vac 


Cheat-the-Boys. 


$2.25. 


Aside from the variation i: 
ts’s novels 


his tales, Mr. Phillpot 
oa set 
shire orchards in this 
than the narrative. 


ted to the nignes 


dog inventor is admitt 


By E 
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Drama 
A Problem 


CRITIC who went home after t] 
4 (Belmont Theater) would deserve t 


he would miss some very genuine dram: 


ning of the 
promise. 


’ 
evening s proceeding 


When the c 


Irtain rise ul 


} 


swept by paper snow and reveals a very 


the industr 


are drawin, 


summons ghosts from behind a black curta 


to them vague harangues about the so« 


the combination of melodramatic nonsen 


tentiousness suggests nothing so much 
has unfortunately learned to talk. One 
is suffering from an undigested ma 


and also that he has done something wh 


one wishes to be rid of him as soon 


Yet when the acti 


yn cuts back tw 
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with e very real events in a very real American household > 
it is immediately obvious that the author, instead of be ing, as LECTURES and AMUSEMENTS 
might have been reasonably supposed, a scenario writer out of ; 
a job, is rather a dramatist capable of observation as shrewd, _ 


homely nd pertinent as the material of his first act was pre- 
tentious and vague. Moreover, as the piece proceeds the marvel 
grows, for in his story of a radical workman and his dis- 


concrete example 


and woman 


he has seized upon a perfectly 
conflict 


conserver 


contented wife 
of the 


the passionate 


man the visionary 
tangible values of home, He 
kinder to intelligence and 
vulgar desires than justice hesitated to 
ignorance and the baseness which help to make her 
has made it abundantly clear why 
» bits of instalment-plan furniture 
of her instinct 
husband, who seemed to her 


between 
of the 
this 


eternal 


has not been girl of limited 


demands; he has not 


reveal the 


yet withal he she 


up; and 
clung with such passion to the 


which represent the sole triumph constructive 


and why she rebelled against her 


to be merely throwing himself away when he engaged agita- 


tions and strike which did nothing tangible except lose jobs 
and his friends. The man is sustained by visionary 
enthusiasm, but she knows only 


life robbed of the cheap 


for himself 
that homes are broken up and 


pleasures which alone she can enjoy; 


the result is an inevitable conflict for which no one is to blame 
ind whicl hence the very essence of drama. Somewhere the 
author has seen ucn a g rl] al d seen her clearly en ugh to dis- 
tinguish e conflicting elements which make her up. He has 
seen that womanly instinct to cling above all else to her own 
which makes her, even in her conflicts with her husband, the 


representative of a great and noble force; but he has seen also 


the streaks of vulgar selfishness which make her mean, and he 
has set both lese things down. Yet after bringing his story 
to a definite conelusion he is capable of adding a wholly un- 
necessary fourth act in which he can relapse, literally and 
1! vy, into the world of paper snow and send his hero 
out into the storm” to die in the most approved movie manner. 
Hardly less interesting than the problem which the play 

has wished to present is the problem which it unconsciously 
raises: How it possible that a man capable of the telling 
realism of the two middle acts can burden them with a first 
cene W 1 seems calculated to drive spectators from the 
theate d with a fourth which does as much as it can to 
destroy the effect of what has gone before? These scenes are 
» utter essar is to suggest the possibility that they 
were merely tacked on to fill the time which a drama is con- 
ventional]: ipposed to occupy, but there are indications that 
ich e and that instead the author is suffering 


from a strange delusion as to the value of his work. In the 
first place these appendages are not apologetically called Pro- 
anager : ; 

logue and Epilogue as they might have been, but appear instead 


ae fn) ; . he 4 — ] ay : ] i 
as full acts, whil e real play is paradoxically denominated 


an Interlude Moreover the whole is not given some title which 
would suggest t real theme, but is called ‘‘Conscience”—as 
though the author had originally intended some vaguely bom- 
bastic story of a man driven to solitude and suicide by remorse, 
but had stumbled, half by accident, upon a real drama while 
casting about for an interlude to explain his play Surely no 


self-criti- 
problem is 


verbial lack of 
fortunately, the 


tranger example of the author’s pr 


cism can be found on the stage, but, 


easily solved for the spectator. He can go late and come away 
early, yet still spend a more profitable evening than the average 
theater affords. Incidentally, Lillian Foster takes excellent 

lvantage of her opportunity to make of the girl a figure at 


and pitiful. 
“Schemers” (Bayes Theater), which consists of a play with- 
abortive effort to dem: 
suffer at the 
mously 


nstrate the 
hands of the 


damn the 


ymmpletely 
wrongs Which theatrical producers 
critic. In the latter 
ented for their 


play the unani piece 
with such 


intention, they 


which is pre approval, but damn 


that, contrary to the author’s 


istified in 


sufficient reason 


are complete 


the eyes of the spectator. 
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Courses beginning 
RAND Sept. 36, 7 P. M. .. Alex, \. 











Goldenweise: 


Anthropology, Psychoanalysis” 
SCHOOL Oct. 2, 8:30 P. M.... Margaret Danicl. 
“Elements of Psychology” 
Get. 5. $:30 F. Bc «s«% Leo Saidla 
7 East 15th Street Bd yA Sa agg Mae ead 
Write for Bulletin Later Lecturers 


Scott Nearing, Clarence Darrow, Langdon-Davies 
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“THE CAUSES OF THE WORLD WAR” 
Community Auditorium, Park Avenue and 34th Ss! 
Tuesday Eves., Oct. 21, 28; Nov. 11, 18, 25; Dee. 2, at & 
Course tickets, $3.50, can be secured a 


Church, 12 Park Avenue. Single adm n, SS cents 


Church 


t the office of the Commu 











Great DEBATE of the Campaign! | 


SHOULD A CLASS-CONSCIOUS SOCIALIST 
OR WORKER VOTE FOR LA FOLLETTE? 
SCOTT NEARING says No! 


Socialist Spokesman 
vs. MEYER LONDON says Yes! 
First Socialist Congressman and Labor Attorneys 
Chairman: NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Sunday Afternoon, October 5, at 3.P. M. 
Central Opera House, 67th Street and 3rd Avenue 


Tickets, $1.10 (incl. war tax) 


Foremost 





CER 2 3r 











EXTRAORDINARY LECTURE! 


“WHY TROTZKY HATES MacDONALD” | 


A frank exposition of the differences between the princi 
ples, aims and methods of the Labor Party of England 
and the Communist Party of Soviet Russia 


vy John Langdon-Davies 
Journalist, Oxford Lecturer. 

Labor Party Candidate for Parliament. ' 
(First appearance in this country) 


Sunday Afternoon, October 19, 3 P. M. 
Cooper Union, 4th Avenue and 8th Street 


Tickets 75c. (plus war tax) 








THE LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCI SSION 

500 Sth Ave., N. Y¥., Tel. Longacre 10434-1045 

N. B TO OUT-OF-TOWNERS: If you desire a sti 

graphic report of the above events, send us your nar 
stating which 
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—=! The Trade Union Congress, 1924 oy, iuc 
By HAROLD J. LASKI ment 
” 


NHE Hull Congress was at least a great improve ha ‘ire | 

‘| ijpon the preceding congress at Plymouth. If en are cor gy ty 

{ w any genuinely creative spirit, at any rate tne ' ho are ' 
ei ( lacking that temper of faction and d r 
L 0R4 made Plymouth perhaps the most lamentable congrt eli-known figure 
AL f recent vears. And several forward steps were taken 

may yet be ultimately significant. Above all, t rade-union wot | 
= j e Union Council was given powers which, wi ( 
Nir mav. for the fir me, enable it effectively to coordina it 
Hi} , the activity of the unions. Henceforth it is obligatory uy time ) 
YRECK’ t to supply the council with information about th | rram I 
NH | «activities; and it will be able to intervene in disputes wit! is, doubth 
!) t being compelled to wait for an invitation. It cannot ye realize tnat 
WN the part of a general staff of labor; but I think 1 t t ¢ f 
7 ; ervers are coming to agree that there 1s much less un- try; and n 
Cj neness in the trade-union world to face the need ot! attained 
f command than there was a year ago. Secondly, and necessal 
“ 3s notable, was the universal adhesion to, and enthu I hay 
" for, the Russian treaty. The tremendous campaign effort of the fi 
d against it by the financial interests—a campaign ntere ! re 
ee rtunately assisted, probably unwittingly, by the indi hemselve 
age etions of Mr. Snowden—has clearly been unable to divide nouncements. And | i 
“sa trade unions. They are sympathetic to Russia; thes close season upon ( ; 
ieve in the future of Russia; and they gave emphati English labor int ( 
in their welcome to Tomski—the Russian fraternal If reference to be made 


gate—to their conviction that the MacDonald Govern- spirit of critical un 
must stand or fall by peace with Russia. Thirdly, 
re was a widespread sense among the delegates that 
mer ough the Dawes Report must be accepted for the moment, The Palest ine Pri hlem 
t is only a phase in the economic reconstruction of Europe; oe, pe 
that its dangers probably will be found to outweigh its ad Wwe follows is reprinted fi 
intages; and that the sooner the International Trade of August 30: 
It 


l rhaps as well that, apart from a ‘ 


Union Movement prepares for its complete revision, the ] 
ter it will be for the interests of the working class. A. J. exegesis of the racial divergencies between the Jew fp 
and those of Cx ntral Eun pre DY Colon i W 


k, the miners’ secretary, secured the attention even of 
affairs escaped the attention of the House of ¢ 


i 

i 

i 

i te 

| wn colleagues, when he declared that no political issue 
' 

| 


’ 
: : - . : the recent debate on the Middle E t estir ts ()t 
ild be allowed to prevent the miners from putting thei! T win ft 
noma nign ave been tempted to take advantay I 
est: before those represented by the Dawe Repo ‘unholy alliance” between the official Opposition and i 
) he hostility of the congress to the Communists wa front bench on the re of Irak to a ae ee nae cae 


irked. All their resolutions were voted down: their House to the giving of a British Government gu nty f 


} 


hes were listened to with reluctance and impatience. loan which the Palestine Government 


ition compelled the withdrawal of a resolution in against loss at the expense of the Brit 


i 
i Especially noteworthy was the fact that overwhelming can only float on condition that subscriber 
| Fortunately this matter must 


r of independent working-class education. That wa 
? , . ation, and it will not be out « place 
; act an attempt to prevent the unions from support ‘ 





ill such educational institutions as Ruskin College and aan sir ap Ant - a gas ” 
Workers’ Educational Association, avowedly on th case of Sisal the a ( ne ney adios all :; 
ind that their receipt of funds from non-union sources formation essential to proper understand 
! ikes them “capitalist” in character. But the real purpos« The plea of “continuity of pol y” is again produce istif 
he resolution was to confine trade-union support to the a regime which is open to serious crit oe i ( 
ional Council of Labor Colleges, which is a rigidly ervative support can confident 
rxian movement. The absurdity of an attempt to de- labor Government consents, at the biddit ; : 
be a movement of which Mr. G. D. H. Cole is the leading a POrTnees, to stepfather a policy wi 
ire as capitalist is too obvious to need analysis. — ee reiN aubieieetey 7 el : ve 
The congress revealed certain definite weaknesses " i , rs i sree 4 rp a - : Risin a 
hich ought not to be passed over in silence. (1) It is too . ieee Breet aig nae a a a cies Br 








| x to be effective. Debate is impossible on any subject in £1,000,000 a year for the 
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for the maintenance of the present (Zionist) regime in the face 
of overwhelming opposition. Apart from this, its annual reve- 
nue barely, on the most favorable showing, meets its annual 
expenditure—in point of fact, it substantially fails to meet it, 
as no provision has hitherto been made for the payment of in- 
terest and sinking-fund charges on its debt. The national debt 
of the country already amounts to £5,000,000 at a moderate 
estimate, and it now seeks a loan of £3,000,000, partly to repay 
about £2,000,000 of that debt, and partly to finance a grandiose 
harbor scheme at Haifa, which will cost about £1,000,000. On 
the completion of the loan transaction the national debt will 
amount to £6,000,000, involving an annual charge of £300,000 
on the local revenues. 

The Haifa harbor scheme would be sound enough for a 
country which could afford the luxury of anticipating a future, 
perhaps remote, demand for modern shipping facilities. Pales- 
tine is not such a country, and under present conditions Haifa’s 
development will be Jaffa’s doom. Jaffa will be ruined if such 
a scheme materializes, but it is necessary for the Palestine Gov- 
ernment to hold out the bait of some large development work to 
justify application for a loan. The bulk of the loan is, of 
course, essential to the continuance of the present regime, which 
to the extent of £1,583,000 has been financed by advances made 
by the Crown Agents without parliamentary authority. The 
Crown Agents now require the money to regularize an irregular 
transaction, and, if it cannot be found, Palestine will, to all 
intents and purposes, be bankrupt. It might be urged that the 
British taxpayer is only being asked to guarantee a loan of 
£3,000,000 in order to secure repayment of the sum already ad- 
vanced, but this is not really so, seeing that refusal of a guar- 
anty must result in a drastic revision of our policy with a 
possible saving of £1,000,000 a year over an indefinite period. 

The rest of the present national debt of Palestine is made 
up as follows: £2,190,000 owed to this country in respect of 
railways, telegraphs, and other works handed over to the Pales- 
tine Government at a low valuation on the termination of the 
military occupation in July, 1920; £640,000 due in respect of 
the last four years to the Ottoman Public Debt Council, and 
payable in twenty equal annuities; an unknown sum, not less 
than £300,000, due to the same council on account of special 
s collected during the military occupation—this claim is 
though to all appearances legally valid, as the reve- 


revenue 
dispute d, 
nues were collected by the military authorities under the Turk- 
ish law; a further unknown sum, probably £150,000, due to the 
Hejaz Railway administration on account of a special stamp tax 
allocated by Turkish law to the service of the railway; and other 
minor sums, together with interest on the sums above mentioned 

of the past four years. 

iancial situation of Palestine scarcely justifies the 
demand for further financial support. It is true that against 
the capital debt there are assets—railways, buildings, ete.—but 
these assets are not readily realizable. Their value is in ratio 
to the stability and prosperity of the country, which are them- 
The only solid 
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selves at the mercy of the political situation. 
asset is the presence of a military force at a cost of £1,000,000 
a year to the British taxpayer, as long as he consents to keep it 
for it. 


luration of this liability. It is time, there- 


there an Every financial commitment accepted by 


fore, for him to take stock of the situation, to judge of its pros- 


‘ts of stability, if not satisfied, to weigh the advantages 
and disadvantages to hi of the present position, and of any 
which imposes an obligation 


feasible modification of a regime 


on him in interests of others. 
The political The Bal- 


1917, laid down the broad lines 


ituation is the key to the problem. 
of November 
icy in respect of Palestine. That declaration has 
‘luding the 


pi 
ven reaffirmed by each successive Government, it 
present Labor Government. No sane person can desire its re- 
call. For Jews and Arabs 
no going back. But a sound and reason- 
aspiration 


alike it represents a British promise 
I 


on which there can be 
able regime safeguarding the rights and legitimate 


of all can be based on its terms without stretching them. | 
true that extreme Zionists did, at the beginning, put on 

declaration an interpretation it was incapable of bearing; 

that phase is past beyond recall. It has left a legacy of gs 
picion and rancor which has been held officially to necessit 
direct British administration with a strong bias in favor 
Zionism. We cannot trust the Arabs to be fair to the Je 
after their early experiences. The sooner that phase passes { 
better for all concerned, for the ideal of a Jewish National Ho 
in Palestine is doomed by the continuance of a regime calcula} 
to irritate and exasperate the Arabs beyond endurance. 

Mr. Churchill and his successors have not been blind to ¢: 
fact. But they have shrunk from facing it squarely. As 
India and in Egypt, half-hearted concessions have been offer 
to the Arabs, who will only accept the genuine article. Barr; 
the possibility of a Fascist reaction in British Eastern poli 
they will get it, but, if they get it by their own efforts, the Je 
will suffer as the Armenians are suffering for former Europe 
support in Turkey. We should try to avoid such a climax | 
being reasonable with the Arabs. 

We recognize in principle that a democratic, constitution 
regime in Palestine is the ideal to be aimed at. We have offer 
to set up a legislative council consisting of Arabs, Christian 
and Jews, roughly in proportion to their respective numeric 
importance, but we have stripped that offer of reality by insig 
ing on the inclusion in the council of a sufficient number of Bri 
ish officials to control its operations absolutely. The offici 
members would, of course, vote solid under the High Commi 
sioner’s direction, and, combining with the Jews, they woul 
outvote the Arabs and the Christians. A 90 per cent m 
jority of the population can scarcely be expected to accept th 
position of a minority in the council. The deadlock leaves 
with the continuance of Crown Colony government and a dead 
weight of popular hostility into the bargain. 

It is unnecessary to discuss whether a Zionist High Co 
missioner can be absolutely impartial. The Arabs do not thin 
so—nor do the Jews, who would not go to Palestine unle 
assured of a potential administrative majority. It is a pity tha 
the High Commissioner is a Zionist and that other Zionists hold 
high positions in the Government, while Arabs do not. Tha 
defect should be rectified as soon as possible, but the obviou 
solution of the problem is to set up a purely representativd 
council—as in Irak—and to stand by in our mandatory capacity 
to prevent oppression of minorities by the majority. That i 
our proper function. It would cost us less than the presen 
regime. Above all, it would give the Jews a reasonable chancé 
of realizing their legitimate aspirations. But they must relin 
quish the idea of Zionist domination in Palestine or even of 3 
Jewish imperium in imperio, and we must not encourage suc 


dreams. 
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